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q Dakery Proved Flows 


= * ROBIN HOOD = 
© CINDERELLA ~_— 
® SEAL OF MINNESOTA : 


® ®IMCO SPECIAL (HicH protein) 
_ Kansas Wheat 
- © MINUTE MAN 


® RED DRAGON 
® MERLIN 


= Texas Wheat 


® ROYAL PRANCER 
® GOLDEN PRANCER 
® WHITE PRANCER 


~ Soft Wheat- 
© BETSY ROSS 


© TOPMOST 
® SPARKLING JEWEL 
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INTO A BAKER'S PRIVATE LIFE... 



























| sail into the boss's office with some letters, and he holds up 
a picture. “Pillsbury grain elevator,” he says. “Holds millions 
of bushels of wheat—and they’ve got lots more like it!” 
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Tremendous grain storage capacity enables Pillsbury 
to buy and store many types of wheat, for many types 
of flour, whenever particularly desirable lots reach the 
market. Furthermore, it enables us to blend new-crop 
wheat gradually with stocks already on hand, thus 
maintaining uniform baking quality in our flours at 
all seasons. . . . Those huge elevators benefit every 


Pillsbury customer! 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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“So what?” says |. “Do those elevators buy me a new 
hat?” .,. “Huh,” he grunts, “maybe they do, at that, and 
you never guess how come!” 











“Without those elevators,” he 
give us such uniform flour. Without uniform flour, we'd soon 
see our customers drifting away—and | wouldn't need 
a secretary!” 








explains, “Pillsbury couldn't 














domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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THE carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is rig- 
idly established for each exact grade 
of flour needed by our flour customers. 
For family trade, for bread and crack- 





be er bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
oe widely known for ideal performance. 

7 ee Ce PIC ENSe RTS hey 93 r e ‘ uP e me % : 
DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR COMPAN’\ 
ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. Ld FLOUR MILL * FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
mu TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. EEE? 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


© 5 grades of All-Purpose Family Flours 
® 3 grades of Biscuit Flours 
® Spring Fancy Short Patent Flour 


* PACKAGED FOOD Products 
® Insured Cake Flour ® Buckwheat Pancake 
® Pancake ® Cream Breakfast Farina 


® Wholewheat and Graham Flours 


* BAKERY FLOURS 
® 6 grades Kansas Bakers 
® 6 grades Spring Bakers , 
® 9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry Flours 
J 2 grades Doughnut Flour 
Py 3 grades Rye Flour 


.© 1 grade Whole Wheat Flour 
CRACKER FLOURS 


2 grades Sponge Flours 
1 grade Dough Flour 
2 grades Graham Flours 
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A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 








VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








She'll Remember The 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Brand That Isn’t There 


Once a housewife discovers that 
the colorful brand printed on 
your flour bag in Bemis Washout 
Inks really washes out easily and 
quickly, you can be sure she’ll be 
a repeat customer. Because Bemis 
Washout Inks leave no tell-tale 
blemishes, each bag gives her a 
valuable bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 
were introduced, hundreds of 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 


women have written to Bemis to 
tell how much they appreciate 
the ease with which bag cloth 
can be converted to practical 
home use. Many report that not 
even a washboard rubbing is 
necessary to remove all traces 


of ink. 


Give your flour bags the plus 
value of Bemis Washout Inks. 


Ask your Bemis representative. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Offices: Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Denver * Detroit East Pepperell » Houston * Indian- 
apolis «*Kansas City > Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis 
Minneapolis + Mobile * New Orleans + New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha * Orlando + Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis * Salina » Salt Lake Cit 
San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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‘KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Protects Your 
Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat | n ve S$ t m e@ n t 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














Every flour merchant has an 
investment of time and money 


Flour Milling Capacity in his merchandising efforts 


5000 Sacks over the years. That invest- 
Grain Stor, Priaciincs ment can easily be wrecked 
1,000,000 Bushels by inferior four. KELLY’S 


FAMOUS protects that in- 


vestment by unvarying quality 
based on scientific wheat 
selection and laboratory con- 
trol. Baking and selling fa- 
mously, you re protected with 


KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





“the WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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FLOUR 


MEANS DEPENDABLE FLOUR 


Dependable in the kitchen . . . dependable on 
the sales front too. These virtues are based 
on our careful selection of the right wheat and 
skillful milling to a strict standard of perform- 
ance in baking, controlled carefully by labora- 
tory and baking tests. That's why the Town 
Crier label means sure results to the housewife. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Subsidy End Procedure Recommended 





FEDERATION GROUP SUGGESTS 
HALT UNDER RFC REG. NO. 4 


Plan Would Eliminate Flour Ceilings With Close of Sub- 
sidy Program—Continuance and Increase in 
Export Subsidy Recommended 


Widespread uncertainty and confu- 
sion among millers and flour buyers 
concerning the status of the flour 
subsidy, which has developed since 
the government started dropping 
some of its subsidy programs, has 
led to a recommendation of the Mill- 
ers National Federation flour ceiling 
and subsidy committee that the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. terminate 
the domestic flour production pay- 
ments program in accordance with 
the provisions of Regulation No. 4, 
and that the price ceilings on flour 
from wheat, semolina and farina 
should be eliminated simultaneously. 

In this connection the committee 
recognizes that the export flour sub- 
sidy will have to be: continued, and 
it is also recommended by the com- 
mittee that the export flour subsidy 
rate be increased to compensate for 
the elimination of the domestic sub- 
sidy. 

These conclusions were reached by 
the committee at a meeting in Chi- 
cago Nov. 14. The following day 
the report of the subsidy committee 
was approved by the federation’s 
executive committee. While there 
was a division of opinion among the 
members of both committees, the 
actions were taken by majority votes 
after all phases of the problem had 
been presented and given thorough 
consideration. 


Two. Alternatives Discussed 


The basic problem confronting the 
ceiling and subsidy committee was 
whether it should recommend that 
the flour subsidy program should be 
terminated in accordance with the 
provisions of RFC Regulation No. 4, 
which would halt flour sales with 
benefit of subsidy immediately upon 
official announcement of subsidy dis- 
continuance, or whether the program 
should be allowed to continue until 
June 30, 1946, and to expire along 
with the expiration of the legisla- 
tive authority for the program. 

The federation states that many 
persuasive reasons were advanced in 
support of the two alternatives, but 
the reasons for terminating the. pro- 
gram in accordance with the regula- 
tion were favored by a majority 
of both schools of thought. 

The federation’s committee rec- 
ommendation apparently did not set 
any specific date for the official 
termination, merely recommending 
the procedure: to be followed when 
the official decision of termination 
ls made, 

One of the chief reasons for the 
Regulation No. 4 termination plan 
was that if the program were allowed 
to run on until June 30, 1946, with 
no restrictions on sales and grind on 
or before that date, all mills would 
be forced to sell and grind to their 
maximum capacity to that date. Buy- 
ers would want to obtain maximum 
Stocks of flour at prices with benefit 
of subsidy.. Millers would be faced 
with many insurmountable problems. 


The most difficult of these problems 
would be to secure wheat to cover 
flour commitments. Wheat supplies 
now are extremely tight in all sec- 
tions, and in some sections it is im- 
possible to buy wheat at all, particu- 
larly the types required for milling. 
Added pressure would only ag- 
gravate the problem. The situation 
with respect to bag supplies and box- 
cars is critical now and no one can 
predict with certainty when relief 
may come. Millers would be faced 
with the possibility of strikes or 
mechanical breakdowns, fires, etc., 
which would seriously interrupt mill 
operations. 





According to reports from gov- 
ernment agencies, large quantities 
of flour are going to be needed for 
export during the next six months. 
It is believed that if the subsidy 
program is continued until next June 
30, the pressure from domestic cus- 
tomers will be so great that millers 
will be unable to take on this export 
business and thus lose a valuable 
opportunity to re-establish export 
markets for the future benefit of the 
entire industry. 

The acquisition by domestic flour 
buyers of large stocks of flour at 
prices with benefit of subsidy would 
force the government to adopt some 
technique to prevent this benefit 
from going to the flour buyer rath- 
er than to the consumer for whom 
it is intended. This technique might 
be either in the form of a tax or 
a compulsory refund, and thus force 
the flour buyer to raise his price of 
flour or bread to the consumer. It 
was felt that millers should make 
no recommendation to the govern- 
ment which would have this effect 

(Continued on page 41.) ~ 





Changed Economic Circumstances 


May Affect Subsidy Program End 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Government 
subsidy officials are unwilling to com- 
ment on any proposal concerning the 
flour subsidy termination until some 
formal statement is issued by the in- 
dustry. However, in connection with 
the Millers National Federation state- 
ment, which indicates an optimism 
over domestic and export flour busi- 
ness, it is interesting to note that 
prominent Office of Price Administra- 
tion food price officials say that their 
tentative plans for the decontrolling 
of food prices have been set back by 
changed circumstances. 

First, it is pointed out that food 
surpluses which had been anticipated 
have not developed, except in regard 
to potatoes, poultry, citrus and eggs 
(next spring). In addition, the drop 
in consumer purchasing power, which 
was expected after the curtailment 
of war production wage levels, has 
not materialized. 

In general, the OPA had planned 
to decontrol food prices as the cost 
of living index receded, first by lift- 
ing roll-back subsidies and by simul- 
taneous price increases of subsidized 
end products such as meats, butter 
and bread. 

An indication of how changing con- 
ditions can affect the OPA plan is 
found in the government decision to 
subsidize coffee imports. Two other 
alternatives were available; one, to 
lift ceilings or, two, to grant a price 
increase. When it was discovered 
that importers were holding substan- 
tial stocks of coffee in warehouses 
here it was decided to prevent these 
owners from gaining windfall profits 
and. the subsidy device was chosen, 
excluding domestic stocks. 

With demand for feed grains de- 
veloping on a broad scale, it seems 
improbable now that removal of price 
control over these commodities is in 
sight in the immediate future. How 


much of a factor that will amount 
to in the minds of government offi- 
cials who will study the flour subsidy 
termination is a matter of conjecture. 

The acceptance or rejection of the 
industry proposal to wind up the sub- 
sidy under provisions of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. regulation 4 will 
depend largely on the government’s 
attitude toward bread prices: When 
it can accept the responsibility for 
higher bread and flour prices then 
it is likely that the subsidy termina- 
tion will be announced. 

This conclusion is based on the as- 
sumption that the milling industry 
subsidy termination plan has been 
discussed informally with top policy 
officials at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and OPA. 


BREAD [S THE STAFF.OF LIFE: 


Army Spreads Orders 
for, 548,000 Sacks 
of Green Dot Flour 


Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot on Nov. 13 and 14 
purchased 548,000 sacks of green dot 
flour for European relief feeding pur- 
poses. Buying was spread widely, 
with most of the mills which had 
been regular suppliers of army wants 
in the past getting some of the busi- 
ness. It was reported that 57 mills 
had been notified of these purchases 
and shipping directions have been 
sent to the participating mills. 








Trade Commission 
Studies Effect of 
WFO-1, ODT Order 17 


Washington, D. C.—A limited num- 
ber of inquiries have been directed to 
large baking companies by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to ascertain 
what benefits have been derived by 
the industry from operations under 
WFO-1 and ODT Order No. 17. 

News that the FTC had under- 
taken this inquiry occasioned sur- 
prise in the industry and it.was sus- 
pected that some ulterior motive was 
concealed in the request. FTC offi- 
cials, however, assured a representa- 
tive of this journal that no investi- 
gation into baking industry trade 
practices was contemplated. 

At the same time, F. T. C. made 
available a copy of a questionnaire 
that will be distributed in the near 
future to approximately 650 baking 
companies. There are not any sub- 
stantial changes in this report form 
from the one circulated by the com- 

“mission and covering the 1935-41 pe- 
riod. The new report will cover the 
war period from 1942 through Sep- 
tember, 1945, and may provide a 
comparative base when the industry 
was operating under government re- 
strictions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Berger to Disclose 
Feed Quota Plan at 
Des Moines Nov. 26 


Washington, D. C.—Walter Berger, 
chief of the Feed Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, announced 
that he will disclose his feed manu- 
facturer protein and poultry feed 
quota plan when he speaks at the 
meeting of the Western Grain and 
Feed Association in Des Moines, 
Iowa, Nov. 26. 

Mr. Berger said the protein situa- 
tion is deteriorating badly and the 
Des Moines meeting will provide an 
opportunity to explain his new plan. 

Maldistribution of protein meals 
and many other ingredients is said 
to have led to the quota idea. The 
base quota tentatively discussed 
among government officials would be 
100% of last year’s tonnage. A 
production quota restriction would 
automatically require feed manufac- 
turers to allocate feed to their cus- 
tomers on a pro rata basis equal to 
their purchases last year, it is said. 

If the quota plan is decided upon, 
it probably would be handled through 
the provisions of WFO 9, the set- 
aside order, and would be placed in 
effect immediately, it is reported 
here. 








Rye Ceiling Order Set for Nov. 30 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946 rye price ceiling order will be issued Nov. 
30, the Office of Price Administration announced last week. Ceilings will 
be on the basis of $1.42 bu, Chicago, for No. 2 rye, effective June 1, 1946. 
This price reflects parity to the farm producer and represents the price an- 
nounced in the administrative notice issued by the OPA on July 25, 1945. 
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4,397 Co-ops Report Gross Income 
$2,233,904,000 in Treasury Report 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— Incomplete 
tabulation of information returns 
submitted to the Treasury Depart- 
ment by tax-exempt farmer co-opera- 
tives shows that out of 5,595 report- 
ing, 4,397 co-ops reveal gross income 
and receipts amounting to $2,233,- 
904,000 and disbursements of $2,211,- 
854,000, according to information re- 
leased here last week by the gov- 
ernment. 

Treasury Department officials an- 
nounced that the material was “raw” 
and would require further process- 
ing to determine if additional tax 
areas had been uncovered. Charac- 
terizing the reports as “pilot” infor- 
mation, Treasury Department offi- 


Marketing and purchasing co-ops ........ 
Marketing co-ops exclusively ............+. 
Purchasing co-ops exclusively ...........-. 
Type of activity unstated .......ccccseccne 


TOUR co ccecescnrdesivecceccicgoesseses 


cials said the reports were not in- 
tended to determine if any or all co- 
operatives should be taxed. Only a 
partial and incomplete picture of all 
tax-exempt business in the United 
States is contained in this prelim- 
inary report and congressional tax 
experts are now at work on a more 
comprehensive analysis, it was stat- 
ed. This more thorough report is 
expected to be available to Congress 
when it opens its hearings on the 
long term tax bill which are slated 
to start next January. 

The 4,397 returns which have been 
tabulated consist of farmers’, fruit 
growers’, livestock and dairy co-op- 
eratives and similar associations con- 
ducted on a co-operative basis in 
marketing and purchasing supplies. 
These returns reveal the following 
details: 

No. of Total gross income Total 


and receipts disbursements 


1,790 $1,120,323,000 $1,114,973,000 





1,167 713,411,000 701,966,000 
946 323,650,000 320,503,000 
494 76,520,000 74,406,000 

4,397 $2,233,904,000 $2,211,854,000 





World Demand for Wheat Seen Much 


Greater Than in Prewar Channels 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat imports 
needed by the various countries of 
the world cannot be determined with 
much accuracy until the size of this 
year’s crops in Europe and North 
Africa is more definitely known and 
a more thorough appraisal is made 
of requirements in the Far East. 
Even at relatively low levels of con- 
sumption, however, the imports re- 
quired will be much larger than the 
volume of wheat, including flour, 
which moved through international 
trade channels in prewar years. The 
sharp decline in food production this 
year in those areas which are nor- 
mally deficit producers greatly in- 
creases the requirements for food 
from all areas where supplies may be 
spared, according to the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Continental Europe, excluding U.S. 
S.R., would require approximately 
18,000,000 tons of food imports during 
1945-46 in order to raise legal non- 
farm supplies in liberated countries 
to 2,000 calories per person per day, 
permit some increase in imports by 
the neutral countries, and provide 
the minimum food supplies necessary 
to prevent widespread diseases and un- 
rest in the ex-enemy countries. It 
is estimated that this total should 
include the equivalent of at least 
500,000,000 bus of wheat. Require- 
ments by the United Kingdom would 
amount to about 175,000,000 bus. The 
requirements for North Africa, 
which is normally a net exporter of 
food products, are indicated at 
around 75,000,000 bus of cereals and 
this would be largely wheat. 

While the wheat requirements in 
the Orient can be appraised only 
roughly at this time, it is certain 
they will be very much less than in 
Europe, for the Far East as a whole 
is normally a net exporter. Because 
of the sharp decline in output in the 
surplus-producing regions, however, 
a serious shortage of cereals is in 
prospect for the coming year. Un- 
less crops should deteriorate, net im- 


ports of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons 
of cereals into the area likely would 
be needed if minimum needs were 
met. Of this quantity possibly 25,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 bus would be 
wheat, the bureau says. 

To meet the import requirements, 
exports would need to come largely 
from the United States and Canada. 
In the United States the supply 
available for export in 1945-46 and 
carry-over at the end of the market- 
ing year appears to be about 625,- 
000,000 bus. At present it is esti- 
mated that exports may approximate 
325,000,000 bus, which would leave a 
carry-over of about 300,000,000. By 
reducing the carry-over to only 
slightly below the 10-year 1932-41 
average of 235,000,000 bus, 400,000,- 
000 could be exported. The Canadian 
crop is indicated at 321,000,000 bus 
which with stocks on July 31, 1945, 
of 258,000,000, makes a total supply 
of approximately 580,000,000. If 
domestic requirements are taken as 
about 160,000,000 bus, about 420,- 
000,000 bus would be available for 
export and carry-over. This would 
permit exports of around 325,000,000 
bus and at the same time leave a 
carry-over of about 100,000,000. 

The 1944 wheat crop in Argentina 
of 150,000,000 bus was below average 
and, while it is too early for a def- 
inite appraisal of the 1945 crop 
which is harvested beginning in De- 
cember, it is tentatively placed at 
about 200,000,000 bus. In the first 
half of 1945, Argentina exported 
about 60,000,000 bus of wheat and 
flour, leaving a sizeable amount still 
available from the old crop for ex- 
port. The lack of fuel for movement 
to ports, however, is seriously limit- 
ing the export movement, and until 
the situation improves Argentina can 
not be expected to supply any sig- 
nificant quantities of wheat for lib- 
erated areas regardless of the size 
of the surplus left in the country or 
how urgently wheat may be needed. 
_ The crop in Australia in 1944 to- 
taled only 53,000,000 bus,’ as a result 


In a separate analysis of 3,319 of 
the 5,595 reporting farm co-opera- 
tives, 1,624 engaged in both market- 
ing and purchasing, 866 exclusively 
in marketing and 829 exclusively in 
purchasing. The 3,319 co-operatives 
thus analyzed report a membership 
of 1,689,241 and many thousand non- 
member transactions producing a 
gross income of $1,934,387,000, with 
disbursements of $1,922,214,000. 

Treasury officials, in commenting 
on the report, stated that the farm 
co-operatives reporting represented 
approximately half of the total num- 
ber in this country and said that a 
number of them had paid taxes, while 
others were exempt from provisions 
of the 1943 tax bill requirements. 

Of 28,638 labor organizations re- 
porting under the requirements of 
the 1943 tax bill, only 1,341 were en- 
gaged in business activities. Their 
gross income was $78,793,000,. out of 
a total of all labor organizations’ in- 
come of $389,686,000, and the portion 
of that income which was derived 
from business activity amounted to 
only $13,111,000. 

With the announcement of this in- 
formation, Treasury officials warned 
that the data presented are not com- 
parable to income and deduction ma- 
terial contained in corporate income 
tax returns and therefore the data 
cannot be used as a basis of compari- 
son of net taxable income of tax- 
able corporations. 

Copies of the report, Supplement 
to Statistics of Income for 1943, Part 
2, may be obtained on request from 
the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, attention Com: PR, Washington 
2; D.C. 





of one of the severest drouths in the 
history of that country. The drouth 
has now been broken, and wheat 
crop of between 125,000,000 and 150,- 
000,000 bus is forecast for 1945, 
which compares with the 1935-39 av- 
erage of 170,000,000 bus. A crop of 
this size would permit exports of at 
least 25,000,000 bus during the Jan- 
uary-June, 1946, period. 

From the foregoing it appears that 
the exportable world total supply 
for 1945-46 would be at least 725,- 
000,000 bus, with the possibility of 
additional quantities especially from 
the United States and Argentina. 
This would point to the largest vol- 
ume of international trade in wheat 
and flour in 15 years. 





* Naval Seeret x 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The fire con- 
trol instruments—or “mechanical 
brains’—of the “hedgehog,” revealed 
as the navy’s most effective surface 
weapon against the Nazi submarines, 
were secretly designed and manufac- 
tured in the Minneapolis mechanical 
plant of General Mills, Inc., it was 
disclosed recently. The intricate in- 
struments enabled the “hedgehog” to 
keep its 24 rocket projectiles trained 
on the target regardless of the roll 


and direction of the ship or move- 


ment of the enemy submarines. 

Commissioned by the navy in 
April, 1942, two test models were 
completed two months later. There- 
after, the “hedgehog” was installed 
secretly on destroyer escorts at the 
production rate of 75 a month. 

Sole producers, General Mills 
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turned out over 1,200 sets of the 
instruments before completing the 
contract early in 1944. Because of 
its extreme accuracy, production of 
the unit required very close toler- 
ances and was one of the jobs for 
which the men and women of the 
plant received the Army-Navy “E” 
Award. The navy credits the “hedge- 
hog” with playing a dominant role in 
sinking some 300 German subma- 
rines. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Wheat Price Spread 
to Be Basis of 
Contract Settlement 


Chicago, Tll—It has been an- 
nounced that the policy of the Con- 
tract Termination Branch of the U. 
S. Army, with respect to agreements 
with flour milling companies, will be 
to approve millers’ wheat claims on 
the basis of the difference in market 
price on the date of award and the 
price on the date of termination, plus 
any out-of-pocket expense specifically 
allocable to the terminated contract. 

This plan of contract termination 
was recommended by the special com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration which met recently with rep- 
resentatives of the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

At that conference, the milling rep- 
resentatives took the position that 
previous termination procedure could 
not be applied to flour contracts. 
This procedure, upon which practi- 
cally all terminations to date have 
been based, follows the policy of al- 
locating specific lots of raw materials 
to particular contracts. The millers 
explained the long established indus- 
try practice of making sales inde- 
pendently of cash wheat on hand and 
the impossibility of allocating par- 
ticular wheat lots to specific con- 
tracts. 

The millers whose contracts are 
terminated will receive credit for 
items such as bags purchased, sub- 
sidy loss and other similar items. 
Any increase in market price on the 
date of termination over that on the 
date of award will be considered in 
offsetting other claims on the ter- 
minated contract, it was announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GWINN MILLING MAY BUILD 
IF MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


Columbus, Ohio.—Whether the 37- 
year-old, six-story main building of 
the Gwinn Milling Co. will be rebuilt 
will depend on the availability of 
building materials, Clarence E. 
Gwinn, head of the firm, has an- 
nounced. 

A million-dollar blaze Nov. 4 de- 
stroyed the structure, and also cost 
the life of the night watchman, 
Moses R. Barrett, 70. The mill had 
been one of the largest in this sec- 
tion. The loss was reported to be 
only partially covered by insurance. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT FLOUR SUBSIDY 
RATE HOLDS UNCHANGED 


Washington, D. C.—The export sub- 
sidy on flour of 18c has been extend- 
ed until Dec. 3, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. has announced. This sub- 
sidy applies only to shipments from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, there being 
no additional payments on Pacific 
flour exports above the net over-all 
subsidy applicable at present. 
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November 20, 1945 


MNF Committee 
to Draft Policy 
on Grade Revision 


Chicago, Ill—An extensive prelim- 
inary review of the federal grain 
grades was conducted at a meeting 
of the grain committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation in Chicago, 
Nov. 14. Possible revision of the 
standards was considered. 

No definite conclusions or recom- 
mendations were announced, follow- 
ing the meeting, except that a second 
meeting will be held next month 
when it is hoped that a policy for the 
milling industry to follow in connec- 
tion with grain standards revision 
can be completed. 

The following members of the com- 
mittee attended: Co-chairmen Elmer 
W. Reed, Salina, Kansas, and Walter 
H. Mills,- Minneapolis; William C. 
Engel, Chicago; J. S. Green, Kent, 
Ohio; Joe P. Lackey, Hillsdale, Mich; 
Clarence E. Lee, Dallas, Texas, (al- 
ternate for Jack P. Burrus); James 
C. Lysle, Leavenworth, Kansas; 
Moritz Milburn, Seattle, Wash; Allan 
Moore, Minneapolis, Minn; T. A. 
O'Sullivan, Kansas City, Mo., (alter- 
nate for E. F. Merrill); Harold 
Roth, Omaha, Neb., and Clark R. 
Yager, Louisville, Ky. 

The day prior to the committee 
meeting, the soft wheat millers con- 
ferred on their grain grade problems. 
At this meeting, in addition to 
Messrs. Green, Lackey, Lysle, Moore, 
O’Sullivan and Yager, there were 
present H. C. Altmansberger of 
Evansville, Ind; James Keir of To- 
ledo, Ohio; I. E. Woodard of Indian- 
apolis, Ind; George S. O. Smith 
of St. Louis, Mo., and Clark King of 
Pittsfield, Il. 

Jess B. Smith and C. E. Skiver of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation were present at both confer- 
ences. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD REVISES 
RYE MARGIN REQUIREMENT 


Chicago, Ill—A new schedule of 
margins on rye futures trades on the 
Chicago Board of Trade became ef- 
fective Nov. 14, at the direction of 
the board of directors of the ex- 
change. 

On initial futures trades in rye, 
other than hedging or spreading 
transactions, the initial margin is 
now 35¢c bu, while maintained mar- 
gins on rye, with the same excep- 
tions applying to hedging or spread- 
ing transactions, is 25c bu. 

Spreading transactions in the same 
grain on the Chicago Board of Trade 
require no initial margins, except 
that on spreads between rye futures 
maturing prior to July 1, 1946, and 
rye futures maturing after that date, 
the initial margin is the Clearing 
House requirement minimum. 

On spreading transactions between 
different grains on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, or on intermarket spread- 
ing transactions where rye futures 
are involved, the initial margin on 
tye is 25¢ bu. With respect to hedg- 
ing transactions, the initial margin 
is the requirement set up by the 
Clearing House. 

Effective Nov. 17, no new long or 
short positions in December and May 
tye futures may be entered into in 
excess of 250,000 bus. In addition, 





long or short positions in these two 
tye futures, which were in excess of 
250,000 bus on Nov, 17, may not be 
increased, 


Effective Nov. 17, the minimum 
initial margin on oat futures trades, 
other than spreading or hedging, was 
raised 4c bu, from 6c as formerly, 
to 10c bu. Maintenance margins on 
oat futures were ordered doubled 
from 3c to 6c bu. On spreading 
transactions between different grains 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, as 
well as on intermarket spreading 
transactions, the minimum initial 
margin on oats was raised from 3c 
as formerly up to 6c bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAMILY FLOUR GROUP 
TO INCREASE CAMPAIGN 


—<>— 
Results of Test Advertising Justify 
Addition of More Markets, Insti- 
tute President Declares 


Nashville, Tenn.—Members of the 
Family Flour Institute voted unani- 
mously to continue the “Oven Magic” 
advertising campaign and to increase 








by 50% the number of markets in. 


which the campaign has been run- 
ning. The organization held its an- 
nual meeting here Nov. 13. 

“A survey of retail outlets in the 
12 southern states in which the cam- 
paign is being conducted, and the 
sales figures from the members of 
the institute justify an expansion of 
our efforts to stimulate the use of 
family flour,” Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., president 
of the organization, commented. 

Cruttenden & Eger, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, will continue to plan 
the campaign and prepare the adver- 
tising, it was announced. Harley B. 
Hobbs of that firm presented an ad- 
vertising and sales promotional plan 
for the first nine months of 1946, 
which was adopted. The increased 
activities planned for 1946 include 
continuance of the advertising cam- 
paign in newspapers in the South 
and also provide for methods by 
which members may increase sales 
of their own brands of family flour. 

The following officers and board of 
governors were elected: 

Mr. Yost, president; F. H. Bate- 
man, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
vice president; Allen R. Cornelius, 
Nashville, Tenn., secretary and treas- 
urer. The board of governors in- 
cludes: S. T. Chase, Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills; L. A. Brooks, Cosby- 
Hodges Milling Co., Birmingham, 
Ala; Cohen T. Williams, Royal Flour 
Co., Nashville, Tenn; C. A. Carter, 
Randolph Milling Co., Ava, Ill., and 
P. H. Baum, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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Berger Optimistic on Protein 
Situation “Within Few Weeks” 


Boston, Mass.—Optimism that the 
very acute, protein supply situation 
will improve shortly because of mar- 
keting of the turkey crop and other 
poultry liquidation was expressed 
here Nov. 9 by Walter Berger, chief 
of the feeds division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Berger was a principal speaker 
at a meeting of the New England 
Feedmen. 

Mr. Berger presented in consider- 
able detail the background of eco- 
nomic and other factors relating to 
the balance between feed supplies 
and _ livestock- poultry population. 
These now point to lower profits for 
feeders, especially for poultry. 

“Although, on the basis of pros- 
pective less favorable livestock-feed 
price ratios, an easing in the protein 
feed supply situation is indicated for 
the feeding year just started, little, 
if any, relaxation in demand for high 
protein feeds—in fact, for all feeds 
—is as yet in evidence,” he said. 

“Hogs continue to be marketed at 
record weights and milk production 
per cow and egg production per lay- 
ing hen continue at record levels. 
While we may assume that demand 
for dairy feed will continue at a high 
level at least through April, reduced 
demand for formula feeds for poul- 
try and turkeys should soon become 
apparent and bring about a better 
balance between supply and demand 
for high protein feeds. 

“Feeding of skim milk on farms 
may be expected to increase as sharp- 
ly reduced outlets for whole milk 


products will lead to some shift 
from whole milk marketings back 
to cream separation on farms. This 
readjustment in farm _ operations 
should further reduce the demand 
for high protein feeds. 

“The large number of livestock 
and poultry to be fitted for market- 
ing placed a special strain on pro- 
tein feed supplies during the late 
summer and fall of this year. In 
order to help farmers tide over the 
between-season months in the pro- 
duction of protein meals and cake, 
the Department of Agriculture in- - 
stituted a program of protein feed 
conservation. . . . Farmers and the 
feed industry alike have been highly 
co-operative. We are rapidly ap- 
proaching. the time when that pro- 
gram will no longer need to be em- 
phasized. 

“The supply of protein feeds is 
increasing day by day as more soy- 
beans are harvested and sent to the 
processing plants. Demand for high 
protein feeds from turkey producers 
will drop more sharply subsequent 
to marketings than at this time last 
year, because of the 22% larger pro- 
duction. 

“Within a few weeks, the very 
tight protein situation should be ma- 
terially relieved. As far as total 
requirements for protein feeds are 
concerned, the extent of reduction as 
compared with a year ago will de- 
pend largely upon the adjustments 
made in the production of chickens 
and eggs, in farm flocks, turkeys and 
broilers.” 





Argentine Wheat Crop May Yield 
200,000,000 Bus as Rains Occur 


Washington, D. C.—Weather condi- 
tions in Argentina continue favor- 
able for growing grain crops, with 
moisture supplies now generally am- 
ple, according to latest reports to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. As a result of improve- 
ment in prospects following heavy 
rains late in October, trade sources 
predict that wheat yields per acre 
will be at least average. Average 
yields per seeded acre on the acre- 
age reported would yield a total crop 
of around 200,000,000 bus, or about 
50,000,000 more than last year’s small 
harvest. 

The latest official estimate of the 
acreage sown to small grains shows 
very slight change from the preced- 
ing estimate for wheat and oats, but 
increases for barley and rye. The 
third estimate places wheat at 14,- 
184,000 acres, compared with last 
year’s acreage of 15,369,000 and the 
average of 18,246,000 during 1938-42. 
The oats area is now estimated at 
4,181,000 acres, about 750,000 small- 
er than last year’s seeded area, 
though still slightly larger than av- 
erage. 

The rye acreage, now estimated at 
3,704,000, is about 100,000 larger than 
reported formerly and somewhat 
larger than average, though smaller 
than a year ago. -Barley seedings are 
placed at 2,555,000 acres, which would 
be the largest acreage on record. 
Ordinarily a considerable part of the 
acreage seeded to barley, oats and 
rye is used as pasture. This year, 
however, with active demand and 
higher prices for rye and barley, the 





situation appears favorable for a 
larger proportion of these crops to 
be harvested as grain. 

The heavy rainfall made conditions 
more favorable for planting corn, and 
late plantings were accelerated in 
early November. Planting was ex- 
pected to be completed in a short 
time, and a good acreage increase 
was expected, according to trade re- 
ports. Corn plantings in 1944 
amount to 9,927,000 acres, which was 
the smallest_planting since 1924. As 
a result of a severe drouth that 
caused extensive damage, the har- 
vested acreage was only 5,232,000 and 
the crop outturn 116,745,000 bus. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VIRGINIA GRANGE BACKS 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT BILL 


Richmond, Va.—The Virginia State 
Grange, in its eighteenth annual ses- 
sion, last week adopted a resolution 
to support the legislation regarding 
the enrichment of all flour sold in 
the state. 

Dr. P. D. Saunders, editor of the 
Southern Planter, sponsored the res- 
olution on enriched flour. He ex- 
plained that a similar law has been 
adopted by 13 southern states in an 
effort to raise the nutritional stand- 
ards of rural dwellers and persons in 
low income brackets. 

The Virginia legislature will con- 
vene about the middle of January. 
The enrichment bill is expected to be 
introduced. A decimal weight bill to 
conform to present standards is also 
expected to be entered. 
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SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT NOTED 


IN ACUTE BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


AAR Officials Say That Total Car Loadings Do Not Re- 
flect True Estimate of All Being Done for 
Grain Belt Shippers 


Despite a persistent demand for 
emergency relief measures to pro- 
vide additional boxcars for the grain 
belt, officials of the Association of 
American Railroads are firm in 
their belief that the situation is im- 
proving and that further mandatory 
orders by the government will only 
confuse a situation which has been 
showing steady improvement. 

AAR officials in Washington have 
consulted with Senator Clyde M. 
Reed of Kansas and Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, since last 
week’s session and state that total 
car loadings do not reflect a true 
estimate of all that is being done 
to aid the grain belt shippers. 

The carriers’ plan to return owned 
cars to western railroads is bringing 
results, AAR officials say, and they 
cite figures to show that returns of 
boxcars to the western carriers are 
the heaviest since August. Delivery 
of cars to the Mississippi river ter- 
minals increased last week from 348 
to 766 cars daily. 

In addition, on Friday and Satur- 
day of last week, 1,140 cars were 
delivered to Chicago and 326 to St. 
Louis. The railroad association of- 
ficials also state that last week 500 
additional cars over and above the 
2,500 weekly equalization quota be- 
tween eastern and western lines were 
delivered between Peoria, IIl., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Demurrage Charges a Factor 


The recent imposition of high de- 
murrage charges for boxcars has 
been an important factor in the gen- 
eral supply improvement and is seen 
as a force which will continue to 
break loose cars being held unnec- 
essarily and will continue to exert 
a beneficial influence on the overall 
boxcar situation. 

Edward J. Grimes, chairman of 
the Northwest Grain Storage Com- 
mittee, said last week end that 700 
cars daily were needed in that re- 
gion to get grain out of blocked 
country elevators and into the Du- 
luth-Superior terminal so that the 
grain can be moved east by water 
before the shipping season closes. 

Car receipts at that terminal last 
week showed a moderate reduction in 
comparison with the previous week’s 
run. The daily arrivals averaged 
422 cars for a total of 2,531 as 
against 515 daily in the preceding 
period. 

A “definite improvement” in the 
supply of boxcars in Minneapolis was 
reported Nov. 19 by Mr. Grimes. He 
said that for the first time the AAR 
order for 300 empties into Minne- 
apolis appeared to be having results. 

Flour and feed mills in the North- 
west generally have been able to con- 
tinue operations thus far. Many mill 
managers report, however, that the 
problem of obtaining empty boxcars 
to be used for flour shipments has 
been rather serious at times. One 
company reported that one of its 
units had to be shut down for a 
short time because it was impos- 
sible to get sufficient wheat into the 
mill. 

In the Southwest, the shortage 


continues to be acute, with the chief 
effect so far being felt in wheat 
receipts and millfeed shipments. Mills 
in that region have been able to ob- 
tain enough cars to keep flour mov- 
ing out fairly regularly and there 
have been only a few intermittent 
shutdowns of short duration. Pro- 
duction has held up fairly well at 
Kansas City, Wichita, Salina and at 
interior mills, but the pinch comes 
very close at times to curtailing 
flour shipments. 

Country reports received during the 
past week indicate that there was 
some improvement in the number of 
boxcars available, and this has been 
reflected to some extent in larger 
corn receipts in the Southwest, al- 
though the amount moving to-mar- 
ket is still far from adequate for the 
present demand. 

The shortage has had greater ef- 
fect on millfeed shipments. Millfeed 
has been tied up in warehouses in 
some instances for lack of cars. 

The greatest worry at the mo- 
ment among mill managers is the 
fear of what effect a continuation 
of the shortage might have upon 
mill operations. The shortage, acute 
as it now is, does not appear to be 
headed for any immediate solution. 

Competition for empty boxcars is 
not limited solely to the grain belt, 
but exists in the industrial sections 
as well. Manufacturers of consumer 
goods such as stoves, radios, refrig- 
erators, etc., are anxious to get their 
products into retail channels as rap- 
idly as possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CO-OPS SCHEDULE LARGE 
CONVENTION IN DECEMBER 


St. Paul, Minn.—The first peace- 
time meeting of Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association patrons 
since the winter of 1940 will be held 
here in the three days beginning 
Dec. 11. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 delegates 
and stockholders, said to represent 
more than 100,000 grain producers, 
are expected to attend. Grain pro- 
ducers in North Dakota, Montana, 
Minnesota and South Dakota will be 
most heavily represented. 

The special program planning com- 
mittee says special emphasis is being 
placed this year on the discussion 
of important commodity issues, on 
support prices and on operating prob- 
lems pertaining to grain marketings. 
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SUGAR SYRUP INDUSTRY 
DESCRIBED FOR CHEMISTS 


New York, N. Y.—The historical, 
economic and practical phases of 
sugar syrup manufacture were dis- 
cussed by Stroud Jordon, American 
Sugar Refining Co., at the monthly 
dinner meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held at the Building Trades 
Employers Association, Nov. 13. 

Through the use of a series of 
slides, Mr. Jordon traced the growth 
of general over-all per capita sugar 
consumption from post-colonial days 





to the present, indicating the influ- 
ence of the growth of railroads, in- 
crease of automotive travel and pop- 
ulation trends on a national scale. 

In another series of slides the 
speaker presented graphs and physi- 
cal data dealing with solubility, spe- 
cific heat and boiling points of sugar 
solutions. 

Touching on the volume of sugar 
consumption for home purposes, Mr. 
Jordon stated that baking held top 
honors with 25% with cereals, bev- 
erages, canning and deserts following 
in succession. 

A discussion following the address 
dealt with transportation and prob- 
lems in handling the general types 
of syrups available. 
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C. D. McKENZIE ELECTED 
TO DIRECTORATE OF GMA 


Chicago, Ill.—C. D. McKenzie, pres- 
ident of the McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich., last week was elected 
a director of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America at the annual con- 
vention held in New York City. Mr. 
McKenzie is also. president of the 
Millers National Federation. 

The Grocery Manufacturers of 
America is an organization which in- 
cludes practically all of the larger 
manufacturers and distributors of 
food products. It is a distinct and 
unusual honor for a director to be 
chosen from a smaller unit, such as 
Mr. McKenzie’s company. 
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U.S. Will Buy Flour 
This Week for 
Italian Government 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
will enter the flour market this week 
to procure 24,000 metric tons of 
hard wheat bakers’ flour for the Ital- 
ian government. Officials at that 
agency say that in addition to this 
new procurement, approximately 15,- 
000 tons of army surplus stocks will 
also be acquired for the same des- 
tination. Shipment of this procure- 
ment will be requested from Atlantic 
ports during November and Decem- 
ber. 

Some concern has been expressed 
at the USDA over the UNRRA req- 
uisition for December. The latter 
agency has planned buying approxi- 
mately 55,000,000 Ibs of flour, but its 
requisition order has been snagged 
on FEA red tape and inability to 
switch funds rapidly between UNRRA 
accounts. 

Inasmuch as the UNRRA appro- 
priation bill is delayed in Congress, 
officials at UNRRA have been com- 
pelled to freeze long lead procure- 
ment programs and borrow funds 
previously committed to these pro- 
grams in order to buy currently 
needed items, such as flour. 





Foreign Agency Coihéiie Called 
Essential to Trading in Flour 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—An inquiry by 
the Belgian supply mission to a lead- 
ing grain house last week for the 
names of domestic mills which could 
supply flour for delivery in the near 
future is regarded here as evidence 
that there is a lack of aggressive 
export sales activity in the flour mill- 
ing industry. 

Analysts of export prospects say 
that if mills had flour for imme- 
diate delivery they could book a 
considerable volume of business right 
now with a number of foreign buy- 
ers. In this type of situation the 
nature of the flour milling business 
is acting as a restraint on a substan- 
tial tonnage that could be secured if 
the mills could give immediate deliv- 
eries. On the other hand, the heavy 
supply of domestic wheat and the 
flexible nature of the grain business 
is more favorable to export of wheat. 

Without attempting to conduct a 
sales seminar on the flour export 
business, which was adequately dis- 
curred by officers of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago last 
week, it might be appropriate to set 
down a few brief facts concerning 
flour export sales practices of for- 
eign buyers which may clarify the 
problem for mills wishing to partici- 
pate in the export market. 

Belgium’s procurement policy is 
patterned on the procedure of Great 
Britain since 1937, namely, a pooling 
of requirements in the home country, 
with purchases made abroad through 
a supply mission. This is true both 
for grain and flour. French and 
Holland policies are similar. 

Italy appears to be a larger buyer 
of flour than had been previously 


indicated. The government is short 
of credits here and the flour export 
subsidy is seen as the factor turning 
that nation from wheat to flour 
through United States Department of 
Agriculture facilities. USDA _ pro- 
curement of flour for Italy this week 
is not exactly an index of that 
change, however, as it is learned that 
this requisition dates back to Foreign 
Economic Administration operations 
and is only now clearing USDA of- 
fices. 

Procurement policies of the Nor- 
wegian and Danish governments are 
in a formative stage at this time but 
there is little reason to suspect that 
Norway will depart from its state 
monopoly program. 

Last week Belgian supply sources 
directed inquiries to a leading grain 
house for potential suppliers of 16,- 
000 tons of flour for delivery in De- 
cember. This inquiry originated 
abroad and was transmitted through 
official channels, which are represent- 
ed here by grain men who are not 
wholly familiar with the flour busi- 
ness. That same condition holds true 
for other foreign supply missions and 
is a potential obstacle to flour pro- 
curement, it is noted. 

In some milling circles this appar- 
ent by-passing of flour channels was 
not understandable, but grain buy- 
ers are not ideally suited to the 
technique of the flour business and 
this may clarify the situation. The 
grain buyer, when confronted with 
a flour problem, would naturally turn 
to grain contacts here for guidance. 
At last week’s Chicago meeting of 
the Millers National- Federation this 
situation was fully canvassed and un- 
doubtedly steps are being taken to 
correct conditions. Direct sales con- 
tacts with foreign agencies here are 
recognized now as essential under 
present circumstances. 
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ABA Protests Plan 
of Continuing 
Fats, Oil Rationing 


Chicago, Ill. — A tentative pro- 
posal to remove meat, in advance 
of fats and oils, from ration con- 
trols was protested as an injustice 
by the American Bakers Association 
in a telegram signed by John T. Mc- 
€arthy, president of the association, 
and sent to Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson Nov. 13. 

The text of the telegram read: 

“Newspapers have quoted you as 
saying meats will be unrationed by 
the end of the year, but that fat and 
oil rationing must be continued for 
from two to six months in 1946. In- 
dustrial users, who recall your pre- 
vious testimony before the Senate 
small business committee that fat 
and oil rationing might be lifted by 
the end of 1945, are as confused by 
the inconsistency as they are wor- 
ried about the economic injustice of 
removing meat in advance of fat and 
oil. If your last statement is cor- 
rect, householders and institutional 
users having a large surplus of red 
points to raid stocks of lard and 
shortening will in effect be freed 
from fat and oil rationing. The pres- 
ent rationing machinery is near 
breakdown. Proper rationing safe- 
guards to prevent inequitable distri- 
bution would be almost impossible to 
administer effectively at this time. 
Has not OPA indicated that fat and 
oil can be removed from rationing 
simultaneously with meat?” 

Copies of the telegram were sent 
to: Chester Bowles, director of the 
Office of Price Administration; John 
W. Snyder, director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion; 
John C. Collet of the OWMR, and 
Senator Kenneth S. Wherry. 


Retail Bakers Wire 

An explanation of the policy of 
rationing fats and oils also was asked 
by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. The organization sent wires, 
signed by Charles W. Koch, president, 
to both Chester M. Bowles of the 
OPA and Clinton P. Anderson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Nov. 17. 

The retail bakers’ wire read: 

“We have been unable to secure 
any explanation or factual justifica- 
tion for the official statement that 
fats rationing must continue for the 
first quarter and perhaps the first 
half of next year. On the contrary, 
the facts available to us so far indi- 
cate that rationing should be discon- 
tinued immediately, since prospective 
domestic fats supply is the greatest 
on record and red point rationing is 
breaking down completely through 
decontrol of cheese and meats. We 
earnestly request your personal reply 
for the information of retail bakers. 
We are addressing a similar message 
to the administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRIVERS’ STRIKE CLOSES 
SAN FRANCISCO BAKERIES 


San Francisco, Cal.—A strike of 
drivers of the Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., was deadlocked Nov. 
19 with no meetings pending. Plants 
of the Continental Baking Co., Oro- 
Wheat Baking Co. and Kilpatrick’s 
San Francisco Bakery, three of the 
city’s major producers, also are 
Closed down. 

The drivers are asking $65 and 
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producers are offering $60 as the 
weekly wage. The present scale is 
a base of $54.30 per week. 4 

Baking plants in Oakland continued 
to operate, but the possibility of a 
strike over the same differences also 
loomed there. 

About 25 Latin wholesalers con- 
tinue to operate in San Francisco and 
with retailers supplying possibly 50% 
of normal requirements prospects for 
an early settlement appear not 
bright. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


British Procurement 
to Follow 
Wartime Operation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 





Washington, D. C.—British pro- 
curement of wheat and flour appears 
likely to continue along the lines of 
wartime operations. This procedure 
involves the use of private trade ma- 
chinery operating without profit in 
individual transactions and depend- 
ing on the government for remuner- 
ation for its services. 

Officials here connected with the 
British government say that at this 
time there is no prospect of direct 
sales of American flour to British 
importers. These importers place or- 
ders only when so authorized by 
their government. Similar policy ex- 
ists concerning wheat. 

Analysis of dispatches concerning 
British government food procure- 
ment policies views that as conflict- 
ing to a point that casts doubt on 
their accuracy. Strict government 
control over food by British govern- 
ment to eliminate the profit motive 
is doubted in semi-official circles 
here. These sources say that they 
interpret reported government actions 
as concerning domestic British pro- 
duction and do not necessarily in- 
volve imports. 

While unable to estimate flour de- 
mands from Britain, officials here 
believe that British flour demands 
will continue at a high level for 
some time to come. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH MILL CAPACITY 
TO STAY AT LOW LEVEL 


Minneapolis, Minn.—It will prob- 
ably be at least two years before 
English milling capacity can be 
brought up to prewar levels, Wilfred 
D. Vernon, technical director of 
Spillers, Ltd., London, stated on his 
recent visit to Minneapolis. “Under 
government ruling,- British mill fur- 
nishers will have to export 85% of 
their production,” he said. Mr. Ver- 
non spent two days in Minneapolis, 
where he visited with millers and in- 
spected some of the mills. He was on 
his way from the Pacific Northwest 
to Toronto where he rejoined Sir 
Archibald Forbes, a director and 
financial advisor of the Spillers firm. 
They looked over their company’s 
4,000-sack mill at Calgary, Alberta, 
which has been idle for several years. 
They plan to reopen the mill. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

RECOVERING FROM ILLNESS 

St. Louis, Mo.—Al V. Imbs, presi- 
dent of the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
St. Louis, who has been seriously ill 
from pneumonia, is now reported as 
making good progress toward recov- 
ery. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILL WHEAT 
EMERGENCY TO GET CCC AID 


Kansas City Office of Agency Will Sell Limited Amounts 
to Mills Proving Inability to Obtain Grain 
From Regular Sources 


Kansas City, Mo.—In order to re- 
lieve the critical wheat supply situ- 
ation and enable millers to continue 
operations, the Kansas City office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. will sell 
limited quantities of ordinary No. 1 
and No. 2 hard wheat, now stored 
in Kansas City, St. Joseph, Topeka, 
Salina, Hutchinson and Wichita to 
warehousemen storing the grain, who 
in turn will resell to millers. 

The miller must furnish a certi- 
ficate showing need for the wheat, 
and the mill must be located and the 
wheat processed west of the Missis- 
sippi river. Sales are limited to mill- 
ers who do not have three weeks’ 
supply of wheat, including wheat on 
hand, wheat purchased from others 
and CCC wheat involved in the par- 
ticular sale. 

The miller also must certify that 
all means have been exhausted to 
obtain wheat through regular chan- 
nels and that the wheat covered by 
this order is necessary to keep the 
mill in operation. 


No Large Sales Expected 

For several reasons, it is not ex- 
pected that sales will be heavy un- 
der this program. With mills gen- 
erally covering unfilled flour orders 
with cash wheat, few commercial 
firms at this time are likely to have 
less than 21 days’ run of wheat. Fur- 
thermore, the limitation of sales to 
mills west of the Mississippi does 
nothing to relieve an acute wheat 
shortage among mills in Indiana, 
Kentucky and some other central 
states. No doubt there will be many 
protests over this feature, which aims 
at conservation of boxcars. 

Kansas City is the only CCC of- 
fice which is authorized to make 
such sales for mill use. Other of- 
fices have no wheat available that 
can be diverted to mills, CCC of- 
ficials report. At Minneapolis, CCC 
continues to exchange higher pro- 
tein wheats with mills for lower 
strength grain. 

Even at Kansas City, the CCC 
wheat stocks that go to millers un- 
der this program may have to be 
replaced by later CCC purchases, as 
present southwestern stocks are ear- 
marked for export. 

The CCC is estimated to have 
around 50,000,000 bus of wheat in 


the southwestern area, mainly hard 
wheat, but most of this probably is 
too low in protein to be attractive 
to mills producing bakery flours. 

Following are the terms and condi- 
tions under which the wheat will 
be sold by the CCC: 

1. The wheat will be sold to ware- 
housemen where it is now stored. 

2. The sales price will be 2c bu 
over the applicable basic ceiling price 
in store the warehouseman’s ele- 
vator. , 

3. Warehouse charges to cease for 
the account of the CCC on the date 
of the CCC’s invoice with ware- 
house receipts attached. 

4,. Warehouseman’s sales price to 
millers shall be not more than 4c 
bu over the applicable basic ceiling 
price basis loaded on track at ware- 
houseman’s elevator. 

5. In every instance the quantity 
sold by CCC to the warehouseman 
will be not more than the quantity 
which the warehouseman has shipped 
against CCC loading orders within 
the five days immediately prior to 
the date of sale. 

6. The warehouseman is obligat- 
ed to resell the wheat to a flour 
miller who meets the following quali- 
fications. In order to retain all avail- 
able railroad equipment in this ship- 
ping area, the mill must be located 
and the wheat processed west of the 
Mississippi river. At time of pur- 
chase, the miller is to submit a 
certification showing. his need for the 
wheat. A copy of the warehouse- 
man’s sales confirmation and the 
miller’s qualifying certification are 
to be submitted to the CCC by the 
warehouseman within five days from 
the date of CCC’s invoice. 

7. CCC will not sell wheat direct- 
ly to a miller unless the miller is 
functioning as a warehouseman stor- 
ing CCC wheat, in which instance 
the wheat will be sold at the same 
price and subject to the same re- 
strictions as sales to other ware- 
housemen. 

8. CCC’s sales will be limited to 
wheat stored in those warehouses 
where it can be best spared and, 
therefore, CCC reserves the right to 
reject any or all offers to purchase 
when deemed to be in the interest 
of the corporation to do so. 





Thomas Proposal Would Require 
UNRRA to Pay Full Parity Prices 


Washington, D. C. — The interest 
of Senator Elmer Thomas of Okla- 
homa in full parity returns to the 
farmer took a new slant last week 
when he introduced an amendment 
to the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration appro- 
priation bill of $550,000,000 which 
would require that agency to pay 
full parity prices for raw and proc- 
essed agricultural commodities as 
fixed by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942. 

Senator Thomas pointed out that 
at the present time farmers were not 


receiving parity prices for a number 
of agricultural commodities. Accord- 
ing to the Senator on Sept. 15 
wheat parity stood at $1.54 per bu, 
but the farm price was only $1.45. 
On Sept. 15 oat parity was 69c per 
bu yet the farmer obtained only 58c. 
In introducing the amendment Sen- 
ator Thomas stated that when farm- 
ers sell their commodities below full 
parity they are not only being taxed 
to pay the appropriation but they con- 
tribute to foreign relief purposes the 
difference between the sum they re- 
ceive for their commodities and the 
parity price. 
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ARMY, EXPORT AND CIVILIAN 
BUYING OF FLOUR REPORTED 


Individual Sales Limited, But Make Fairly Good Aggre- 
gate — Tight Wheat Situation and Subsidy 
Uncertainty Limit Sales Pressure 


Despite a well covered position 
of most civilian buyers and indif- 
ference on the part of millers to 
press for additional business, flour 
sales appear to be of fairly sizable 
volume. Last week’s bookings were 
swelled by the purchase of 548,000 

sacks of green dot 
Sales flour by the army 


Slightly for relief feeding 
Above in Europe and a 
Average moderate volume 


of export business. 
Some bakery buyers who had not 
fully covered their needs in the early 
November rush came in for addi- 
tional amounts to extend their in- 
ventories as near as possible to 120 
days. These orders were not large 
individually, but combined made a 
fairly good total. Average bookings 
of spring and winter wheat mills 
were about three fourths of ca- 
pacity. 

The matter of obtaining wheat sup- 
plies for both current and future 
milling requirements became increas- 
ingly serious. Car shortage and slow- 
ness of farmers to sell have cut mar- 
ketings to very light volume and 
many southwestern mills report a 
threat of curtailed operations, due 
to depleted storage reserves. The 
Commodity Credit Corp. was said to 
be making arrangements to release 
some of its stocks of wheat to mills 
as an emergency stop-gap. Wheat 
futures have become an ineffective 
hedge against future flour sales and 
mills must obtain grain in the spot 
or “to arrive’ markets to protect 
them. This market tightness, coupled 
with much uncertainty concerning 
the subsidy status, has lessened the 
enthusiasm of millers to look for new 


flour business for the time being. 

Except for sales made to the army 
and a fairly good run of export busi- 
ness, new flour sales in the South- 
west last week were light. Bakers 
and family buyers show little in- 
terest in booking and mills gener- 
ally have not pressed sales. Aver- 
age sales of hard winter mills 
amounted to 70% of capacity last 
week, as compared with 33% the 
preceding week and 47% a year ago. 
Most buyers appear to be fairly well 
covered and not concerned about pos- 
sible subsidy removal, while millers 
are worried over the growing tight- 
ness of the wheat market. Export 
interest continued very strong, but 
actual sales were limited by the in- 
ability of mills to. offer much for 
early shipment. Scattered sales were 
made generally throughout Latin 
America and there was some inter- 
est from the Orient. Cuba bought a 
few moderate lots and indications 
were that business from the island 
would expand soon regardless of the 
outcome of the special subsidy nego- 
tiations. 


Springs Inquiry Good 

Spring wheat mills report inquiry 
for flour continues surprisingly good, 
considering the volume of business 
booked earlier in the month. Bakers 
of all sizes apparently want to add 
to their holdings and more business 
could be done if mills were willing 
to accept it. However, most plants 
say they have already booked about 
all the business they can handle in 
the light of the subsidy uncertainty. 
Shipping directions have fallen off 
and mills have about caught up on 
their delinquent deliveries. A num- 





Semolina Demand Continues Active; 
Unable to Accept Export Orders 


In addition to a continued active 
demand from domestic users of semo- 
lina, durum mills report inquiries for 
round lots from exporters and a re- 
quest from Holland buyers for offer- 
ings. With their entire capacity ear- 
marked against previous contracts, 
mills are unable to accept the export 
requests. Uncertainty surrounding 
the continuance of the subsidy also 
limits the interest on the part of 
mills for new hookings. 

The durum wheat situation is caus- 
ing some concern. Shortage of cars 
is restricting movement from hun- 
dreds of country elevators, which 
are blocked and unable to accept 
more grain from farmers. (Conse- 
quently receipts at Minneapolis 
and Duluth are far below normal. 
Some wheat recently has been re- 
ceived by mills in open gondolas. 
The light open market. offerings of 
durum are quickly taken at full 
ceilings and mill buyers will take 
everything offered “to arrive” at full 
ceilings, their only provision being 
that the grain. must not contain in 
excess of 1% moisture. 

Eastern macaroni manufacturers, 
whose contracts with the army have 
been cut back, report that their 
backlog of demand from civilian 


channels still is more than enough 
to absorb any amount of goods freed 
by cancellations. The 2,500,000 Ibs 
canceled to date, according to re- 
ports, are spread throughout the en- 
tire trade, so that relief is inconse- 
quential. The army is said to be 
pressing for delivery of the paste 
products outstanding against remain- 
ing contracts. An urgent export de- 
mand is ignored because of inability 
to satisfy domestic demand. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Nov. 17, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.71 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.71 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 coos 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% weak 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
i ae OS | eee *251,371 123 
Previous week ....... 241,710 107 
BO BOE Sia vee serbe> 230,396 117 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Nov. 17, 1945 .......... 4,013,481 
July 1-Nov. 18, 1944 ,...e.005- 4,020,021 


*Nine companies, 


ber of spring wheat mills partici- 
pated in the army green dot pur- 
chases. last week. Reported sales of 
20,000 tons of 80% extraction flour 
to Great Britain could not be traced 
to any mills in the Northwest. The 
French government bought a limited 
amount of flour for its possessions. 
Bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week represented about 75% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with a little over 
200% the previous week and 102% 
a year ago. 


Eastern Buyers Covered 


Buffalo sales have been very light 
recently, with buyers still well cov- 
ered for some time ahead and mills 
not anxious about pressing for busi- 
ness, even at ceiling prices. Direc- 
tions are active. The New York mar- 
ket settled down to a small routine 
volume, with a few fill-in orders from 
medium and larger-sized bakers who 
had not entirely covered their needs 
early in November. Uncertainty 
about the subsidy situation influenced 
mills to go easy on new sales. Prices 
are at the ceilings on most grades. 
Sizable export sales were reported, 
partly through large grain houses 
and the Netherlands Purchasing 
Commission. 

New flour business at Boston is 
reported unusually dull. Mill offer- 
ings are light because of the uncer- 
tain subsidy situation and buyers are 
sufficiently well covered to mark 
time. Family flour trade is slowed 
by a lag in movement from retail 
shelves. The Philadelphia market 
has been quiet, but the tone of prices 
is firm. Mills are holding for full 
ceilings and not anxious for heavy 
business. Pittsburgh buyers show 
little interest in new commitments, 
as most of them are well covered. 


Mills Not Pressing Sales 


Aside from a few belated purchases 
of round lots, Chicago trade last 
week was confined to one- and two- 
car orders. Mills, on the other hand, 
were not pressing for business and a 
few were off the market. Directions 
continue active and mills are sev- 
eral weeks behind on_ deliveries. 
Cleveland jobbers report a good de- 
mand for flour, with requests in- 
creasing to the extent that deliv- 
eries are several days behind. Scat- 
tered new sales were booked by St. 
Louis mills last week. Bakers were 
the principal buyers. 

Southeastern millers and flour bro- 
kers report new sales limited to oc- 
casional lots of patents for immediate 
or reasonably prompt shipment. Al- 
though many merchants still indi- 
cate that the shortage of shortening 
holds a damper on family flour de- 
mand, shipments on such orders are 
fair to good. Increased slaughtering 
of hogs is expected to relieve the 
lard situation somewhat. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total] 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,586,834 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,699,021 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,551,534 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,629,557 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 2,974,519. Production in 
the Northwest decreased 6,000 sacks 
over last week and was down 4,000 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
put decreased 36,000 sacks, central 
and southeastern states decreased 
78,000 and the north Pacific Coast 
‘was up 12,000. 
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INGREDIENT SCARCITY 
PLAGUES FEED MILLS 


_< 
Consumer Demand Remains Active— 
Shrinkage in Millfeed, Oilseed 
Meal Offers Reported 


The scarcity of principal feed in- 
gredients is becoming more pro- 
nounced each day. A further shrink- 
age in oilseed meals and millfeed 
offerings and sharply higher prices 
for oats, barley and grain sorghums 
have added materially to feed manu- 
facturers’ prob- 
lems. Offerings of 
new crop corn have 
been very moder- 
ate and the situa- 
tion shows little 
indication of improvement until ship- 
ping difficulties are relieved by more 
boxcars for the transportation of 
grain from production areas. In the 
meantime, feed manufacturers con- 
tinue their urgent search for all in- 
gredients and the output of manufac- 
tured feeds is governed almost en- 
tirely by the intake of ingredients 
necessary to maintain feed formulas. 
Pasture conditions continue ideal for 
this time of the year, and there is an 
abundance of homegrown roughages. 
Demand for formula feeds remains at 
a high level. With all principal feed 
ingredients firmly wedged at ceiling 
levels, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture index number of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices remains 
unchanged at 166.1, compared with 
166.2 last year. 


Millfeed Demand Active 

At Kansas City the search for mill- 
feeds continues and offerings are of 
trivial proportions. A large percent- 
age of dealings in millfeeds is to 
mixed-car flour distributors and in 
sales of millfeed along with other 
items. Sales ratio has been 1 to 1 
on millfeed and ground wheat. Avail- 
ability of offerings is virtually the 
sole limit on volume of these trans- 
actions. Mixers appear willing to 
consummate deals for deferred ship- 
ment through the first half of 1946. 
Shipments of manufactured feeds 
from Kansas City last week amount- 
ed to 5,954 tons, compared with 6,300 
tons a week ago and 4,246 tons for 
the corresponding week’s five-year 
(1940-44) average. Higher prices for 
oats and barley boosted values for 
ground grains. 

In the Dallas-Fort Worth area feed 
demand continues very good. Ingre- 
dients still are hard to get and feed 
mills report difficulty in obtaining 
shipment after supplies are bought. 
Millfeed offerings are very scarce. 

At Minneapolis, almost daily ad- 
vances in those grains not already at 
ceilings serve to place further stress 
on the general feed market situation. 
Minneapolis wheat feed production 
remains large and liberal applications 
have been made on November book- 
ings. Mills have made few new con- 
tracts for future delivery and con- 
tinue to withhold tonnage for later 
shipment. 





Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 58,540 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 58,612 tons in the 
week previous and 56,036 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,183,972 
tons as compared with 1,108,096 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Old Crop Wheat Futures | 
Hold to Ceiling Levels 


New Crop Deliveries at New Highs—Cash Wheat Pegged 
at Tops, With Offers Far Below Milling, Export Needs 


Old crop wheat futures remain 
wedged at the full ceiling limits 
reached nearly two weeks ago and new 
crop deliveries have advanced into 
new high ground. Practically all 
grades of cash wheat at all mar- 
kets are at ceilings, plus all conceiv- 

able mark-ups per- 

missible under the 

ceiling regulations, 

and even at these 

levels supplies are 

far from sufficient 
to care for the needs of millers and 
the urgent wants of exporters. With 
advances in futures halted by the 
ceilings, the inflationary character 
of market participation has been 
tempered materially. Investment de- 
mand still is great, however, as evi- 
denced by continued strength in se- 
curities and a further sharp advance 
in rye futures, following a substantial 
setback early last week. 

On Nov. 19, December wheat was 
at the ceilings of $1.80% at Chicago, 
$1.72% at Minneapolis and $1.70% 
at Kansas City. May wheat also was 
at the maximums except at Chicago, 
where it was off the ceiling by ‘c. 
July wheat at Chicago advanced 
1%4c last week, to $1.7556 and Sep- 
tember was up 1%c, at $1.73%. Rye 
futures advanced 7c on the December 
and May positions at Chicago and 
2%c on those deliveries at Minne- 
apolis. ._New crop rye futures at 
Chicago held unchanged at $1.44%, 
which is about all those months can 
stand in the light of the impending 
ceilings. 


Parity Influence Eases 


Discussions pertaining to possible 
parity revisions lost much of their 
importance last week as hearings on 
the Pace-Thomas proposal ended in 
the face of growing opposition of ad- 
ministration leaders and important 
farm organizations. The parity sub- 
ject is not entirely dead, but it seems 
apparent that little will be done about 
revisions on a wholesale scale for 
the present. 

Strong pressure of export demand 
continues. The United Kingdom pur- 
chased 1,500,000 bus, making total 
takings of around 3,500,000 bus on its 
authorization of 8,500,000 bus for 
November-December. Inquiries are 
coming from some of the smaller 
South American countries and the 
needs of the Orient remain to be 
accounted for. Coming in the face 
of these increases in world needs was 
the second official Canadian estimate 
showing this year’s crop to be 12,- 
000,000 bus less than the first esti- 
mate of 320,600,000 bus. 

The artificial scarcity of cash wheat 
offerings shows no improvement, de- 
spite reports of slightly increased 
numbers of boxcars returning from 
the East. To prevent a possible cur- 
tailment of milling operations, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. is making 
arrangements to distribute some of 
its accumulated stocks to mills which 
are unable to obtain grain through 
regular channels. Civilian flour busi- 
ness has slackened since the early 
November rush, but the army bought 
548,000 sacks of green dot flour last 
week for relief feeding in Europe. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration is expected to buy sub- 
Stantial amounts in the near future 
and there are increasingly frequent 
Tequests from foreign governments, 





including Great Britain, Holland and 
France. 

A new low in wheat supplies was 
reached on the cash market at Kan- 
sas City, with practically nothing 
available in any classification. Per- 
missible maximums, plus charges, 
were being bid for any wheat avail- 
able for the first quarter of next 
year and sometimes beyond. Short- 
age of boxcars, plus reluctance of 
growers to sell now in the hope of 
taking advantage of lower income tax 
rates next year, were the two factors 
chiefly credited with the scarcity. 
The CCC is preparing to sell wheat 
to millers who cannot obtain grain, 
but mills expect little relief from 
this quarter in so far as good protein 
types are concerned. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 
protein, as of Nov. 17: 


HARD AND DARK 


. 
° 


Protein— No. 1 No. 2 3 
12.90-&less *%@ 2 *1%@ 1 *% @*2% 
13.00-13.90 1%@ 4 %@ 3 *%@ 2 
14.00-14.40 2%@ 5 1%@ 4 %@ 3 
14.50-14.90 3%@ 6 2%@ 5 1%@ 4 
15.00-15.40 4%@ 7 3%@ 6 2%@ 5 
15.50-15.99 5%@ 8 4%@ 7 3%@ 6 
16.00-16.40 6%@ 9 5%@ 8 4%@ 7 
16.50-16.90 7%@10 6%@ 9 5%@ 8 
17.00-17.40 8%@11 7% @10 6%@ 9 
17.50&up 9%@12 8%@11 7% @10 

RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 4%@ 6% 3%@ 5% 2%@ 4% 

*Discount. 

At Fort Worth, wheat would bring 
full ceilings, plus all permissible 


mark-ups, but there have been no 
offerings for the past week. Demand 
is increasingly urgent. Elevator 
stocks at that market Nov. 19 were 
6,575,000 bus, showing a decrease of 
502,000 bus from a week ago, reflect- 
ing mill grind and Gulf shipments 
for export. Full ceilings are quoted 
at Enid, Okla., with trading prac- 
tically at a standstill due to limited 
offerings. , 


Spring Demand Broad 


Ceiling prices. govern practically 
all cash spring wheat trading at 
Minneapolis. Demand is broad for 
everything offered and full protein 
premiums apply on even the lower 
grades. With futures at the ceiling, 
mills must hedge flour business by 
the purchase of spot or “to arrive” 
wheat. Price is not as much of a 
controlling factor as is the availabil- 
ity of the grain and in most instances 
mills are willing to pay every mark- 
up conceivable under the ceiling reg- 
ulations. Receipts at Minneapolis 
last week dropped to 1,512 cars, a 
reflection of the increasingly tight 
car situation. Durum wheat contin- 
ues very tight, with the car scarcity 
especially noticeable in that depart- 
ment. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash _ spring 
wheat at Minneapolis on Nov. 17: 

Hvy DNS 60 IDS ....cescecesees . $1.72 
DNS 59 Ibs 1. 
DNS 58 Ibs 
DNS 57 lbs 


DNS 56 Ibs 
DNS 55 “lbs 


Protein—Basis No, 1 DNS 

13% protein or higher...... .-ceiling price 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices are up another cent from a 
week ago, influenced by the strength 
in other parts of the country. De- 
mand recently has not been quite so 
urgent from mills, but elevators and 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





Previous Nov. 18, Nov. 20, Nov. 21, 
Nov. 17, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
i. TORRES rrr aary pe *940,526 946,881 863,341 865,628 716,992 
DOGERWOM. occ cette vvetsnceeers 1,237,834 1,241,781 1,185,578 1,310,899 1,156,039 
DE, bvad s.¢p Macks had ed) <thebe st 528,975 565,201 537,913 501,924 393,172 
Central and Southeast ........ *543,108 620,824 593,482 592,667 455,057 
North Pacific Coast ........... 336,391 324,334 371,220 358,439 253,259 
a eee Tee ee ee Tee Ore 3,586,834 3,699,021 3,551,534 3,629,557 2,974,519 © 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 73 73 64 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity: 


— 
Nov. 17, Previous Nov. 18 
1945 


Crop year flour production 











~ lo July 1t ‘ 
Nov. 20, Nov. 21, Nov. 17, Nov. 18, 
1943 1942 1945 1944 

85 68 17,440,716 15,599,764 
94 83 25,813,514 23,563,943 
86 68 10,659,559 9,758,517 
79 66 11,803,098 11,076,994 
87 69 7,011,631 7,176 836 
88 73 72,728,518 67,175,404 





week 1944 
Northwest ....... 95 96 85 
Southwest ....... 91 91 85 
BUTRIO 5 dees cota 88 94 93 
Central and Ss. E. 68 78 75 
No. Pacific Coast 93 90 90 
| ee 87 ° 90 85 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Nov. 11-17 ..... 814,380 766,251 94 
Previous week .. 814,380 780,230 96 
ci wt. arrears 814,380 729,038 90 
Two years ago .. 814,380 830,781 102 
Five-year average ..........se0e05 82 
TOM-FORF GVOTORS | ois ices cccssecces 75 
Kansas City 
Nov. 11-17 ..... 352,800 307,682 87 
Previous week .. 352,800 319,094 90 
Year ago ....... 352,800 274,223 78 
Two years ago... 352,800 289,128 82 
Five-year average ............2005 77 
Ten-year average ..........eeeeeee 74 
Wichita 
Nov. 11-17 ..... 111,132 98,038 88 
Previous week .. 111,132 84,455 76 
ZOOS GOO «crccce 111,132 90,226 81 
Two years ago... 111,132 98,430 89 
Salina 
Nov. 11-17 ..... 80,556 65,863 82 
Previous week .. 80,556 58,002 72 
Rie ee vs bd cb 109,956 92,091 84 
Two years ago.. 109,956 92,560 84 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
a opee > 0 Re 225,720 189,231 84 
Previous week .. 225,720 174,334 77 
SOOT BBO vcs czoe 269,100 229,089 85 
Two years ago.. 269,100 224,811 84 
Pive+YORF GVOTARS . i oc sicecccccccce 68 
Ten-year average ...........seeeee 61 

Portland District 

INOS, BEET | os cs’ 134,200 147,160 110 
Previous week .. 134,200 150,000 112 
WOOP BHO & .o.000' 143,200 142,131 99 
Two years ago.. 143,200 133,628 93 
Five-year Average ........eeseeees 82 
TOM-VOOF AVETABS. 2 occ cece vesssrese 72 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ..... 667,800 583,378 87 

Previous week .. 667,800 573,896 86 

OMe GR isndc cx 660,498 557,921 84 

Two years ago .. 693,546 505,858 73 

Five-year average ......ecsccccece 65 

Ten-year average .......sccseccees 60 

Production for current week was partly 

estimated. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ..... 321,360 357,148 111 

Previous week .. 321,360 330,929 103 

i | Sere 318,120 305,420 96 

Two years ago .. 319,284 359,770 113 

Five-year average ......sesecceees 81 

WOR+FORP GVETARG 646.08 6c cvtcvccves 64 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

cage: CS ° eae 794,708 543,108 68 

Previous week .. 794,586 620,824 78 

BOSr O66 6s. 6s 795,240 593,482 75 

Two years ago... 753,582 592,667 79 

Five-year Average .....ccceeeseees 64 

TON=YOOP AQVETADS. ..crccccceresecce 60 
Current week preliminary. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Noy. 22¢37 «.se% 600,600 528,975 88 

Previous week .. 600,600 565,201 94 

BONS OOO. keds 577,416 537,913 93 

Two years ago.. 577,416 501,924 86 

Five-year Average .......eeeeeeees 76 

DOE-FOar GVETARS: 2... ciicsedeveye 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities-of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest——,- -——Northwest——, -— Buffalo—— 
Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly 

production 
Nov. 11-17 .... 29,605 619,234 18,814 
Previous week .. 29,633 18,166 
Two weeks ago. 32,217 18,886 
Of a eres 28,485 590,061 17,259 
i) Bae tae 31,581 629,907 17,125 
pt | Bee eee ees 27,820 545,389 14,228 
Seer re 22,750 511,691 12,132 
Five-yr. average. 28,048 579,256 15,912 


-—Combined—, 


350,385 10,121 214,353 58,540 1,183,972 
10,813 58,612 
10,396 61,499 
322,717 10,292 195,318 56,036 1,108,096 
295,294 9,603 186,279 58,309 1,111,480 
274,436 7,522 159,755 49,570 979,580 
260,955 7,293 153,814 42,175 926,460 
300,757 8,966 181,904 52,926 1,061,917 





feed manufacturers continue to bid 
actively. The car situation still is 
very serious. Most of the wheat 
moving is on previous sales and all 
new deals are being made on the 
basis of when cars are available. 
Asking prices are mostly at the ceil- 
ing of $1.65%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUCKWHEAT SUPPLY SHORT 


_The November official crop report 
indicates that the buckwheat crop 
is. some 2,000,000 bus smaller than 
im. 1944, and continued scarcity of 








this cereal is expected. According 
to Blodgett’s rye bulletin, higher 
prices have not increased receipts of 
grain, and not enough buckwheat is 
available to meet current demand, al- 
though flour buyers are understood 
to have covered most of their re- 
quirements. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW QUARTERS 
Kansas City, Mo. — The General 
Mill Equipment Co. is changing the 
location of its warehouse from 2030 
Washington St. to larger quarters at 
2839 Southwest Blvd. 
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SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT 
IN BAG GOODS SALES 


<> 
December Position for Manufacturers 
More Nearly Covered; Forward 
Selling at Minimum 


New York, N. Y.—Supplies of cot- 
ton goods staples for the bag indus- 
try continue to move in small day-to- 
day sales in the market here. Though 
sales still are unfavorable for bag 
manufacturers, their December po- 
sition now is more nearly covered. 
Activity noted over the past week 
was in greater proportion for next 
month, although most selling was for 
only several weeks ahead and none 
was extended to the start of next 
year. 

Bag concerns have received some 
assurance, however, that their sched- 
uled requirements of cottons for the 
balance of this quarter will be filled 
as result of the set-aside require- 
ments of M-317A. Current selling, 
such as in osnaburgs, comes under 
that category. In addition, there are 
some producers who customarily 
serve the bag trade who are going 
slightly beyond their requirements in 
meeting customers’ needs. 

Some tradesmen in the market here 
believe there may be a sudden flurry 
of cotton goods made available at 
the start of next year, with the bag 
industry receiving its share. This is 
largely predicated on the assumption 
that some producers have been slow- 
ing up deliveries until 1946 for tax 
purposes, which may or may not be 
true in certain instances. More logi- 
cal reason is seen to lie in the hope 
that current wage and manpower un- 
certainties will be cleared up in an- 
other month or six weeks so that 
mills can return to fuller operations 
and schedule forward production 
more accurately. 

Cottons secured by bag men over 
the past week were widely scattered 
and individual lots were usually 
small. The total volume marketwise 
was only in moderate volume. Most 
of the business placed. was in Class 
A and B sheetings. Most frequently 
mentioned constructions were the 40- 
inch, 2.50-yard, the 40-inch, 3.75- 
yard, and the 37-inch, 4.00-yard. 

Several producers released sched- 
uled osnaburg production for next 
month, and others placed small lots 
for near by. ‘These were chiefly in 
the 2.11- and 2.95-yard weights. 
Print cloths were more quiet, with 
only a few 38%4-inch, 64x56, 5.50- 
yard numbers moving. 

An encouraging note in the burlap 
outlook was received in report of Oc- 
tober production in Calcutta mills 
rising to 150,000,000 yards. This was 
an appreciable rise from the figure of 
140,000,000 yards in the preceding 
month and was the highest in about 
two years. The trade here believed 
the increase in output resulted from 
an improvement in coal supplies for 
mills in the primary market and felt 
that the improvement may be sus- 
tained. Production of sackings in 
October was 117,000,000 yards, com- 
pared to 113,000,000 in September. 

Burlap trading here was quiet over 
the past week, due not only to the 
election day lull here but to the ob- 
servance of three national holidays 
in India. Little purchasing was done 
against quotas, and it was indicated 
that the January-March allotments 
now have about been taken up, while 
a large part of the April-June re- 
main to be placed. Some importers 
are hesitant to go that far ahead 
in the event the import picture may 
change early next year. 

Quotable prices here continue to 
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ease. Representative prices at the 
end of the week: 40-inch, 7%4-0z, 7.80 
for January-March, 7.65 for April- 
June; 40-inch, 10-oz, 10.20 for~Janu- 
ary-March, 10.00 for April-June. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, as 
compared with 8.41 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 16.49, as compared with 17.46 a 
year ago. 

; ¥ ¥ 


Shortage of Bags 
Flour Sale Factor 
in Some Instances 


Millers are reporting increasing 
difficulties with bag supplies, par- 
ticularly on the Pacific Coast, but to 
a considerable extent. everywhere. In 
some instances this shortage has been 
a factor in curtailing flour sales and 
occasionally mills have been offering 
flour for sale, subject to their ability 
to obtain bags. 

Such flour offerings, of course, are 
of no interest to the buyer, who then 
does not know whether he has flour 
booked. The bag supply would have 
been more of a factor in the Army 
flour purchases made last week if 
individual orders booked with each 
mill had been larger. Because the 
volume was limited to approximately 
10,000 sacks per mill, millers could 
take on the business and somehow 
locate that much packaging. 

Recent market reports have indi- 
cated that cotton textile manufac- 
turers have been withholding sales 
of cloth while continuing to produce 
until after the end of the year for 
the purpose of getting the sales vol- 
ume into their 1946 tax returns. This 
has been a handicap to bag manufac- 
turers in arranging for their own op- 
erations. 

Textile bag manufacturers are 
suggesting to their customers that 
they help in the program of re-using 
bags by encouraging more bakers to 
return containers for another trip. 
Part of the current bag shortage, 
the manufacturers point out, is due 
to the rapid disappearance of bags 
into channels of resale to house- 
wives as a substitute for scarce cot- 
ton piece goods. Many bakers have 
joined in this diversion practice, it is 
said, and have been able to dispose 
of used bags at prices almost equal 
to their original cost. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT PLANTED 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Planting of 
small grains is practically completed 








and early planted wheat is affording 
some pasturage. Rain is needed, 
particularly in the southwestern and 
west-central sections. Fair progress 
was made the past week in the har- 
vesting of corn and feed crops. Grain 
sorghums harvesting is about com- 
pleted. Freezing temperatures have 
prevailed over much of the state, fol- 
lowed by rains and high winds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE CONTINUES 

Minneapolis, Minn. — A strike of 
approximately 75 shop employees of 
the Hart-Carter Co., grain cleaning 
machinery manufacturers, entered 
into its eighth week Nov. 20, with 
no immediate prospects of an early 
settlement. The company recently 
obtained a permanent injunction 
against the members of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, Local 1139, prohibit- 
ing them from barring entry to the 
premises by office and supervisory 
personnel. A spokesman for the 
company said that the union de- 
mands are “excessive and prohibi- 
tive” and that the company had 
made what it regarded as a fair set- 
tlement offer. The union rejected 
the offer. E. _M. Thompson, federal 
conciliator, is attempting to resolve 
the differences. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY WORKERS ASK 
NLRB TO TAKE STRIKE VOTE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Flour and feed 
mill and grain elevator employees in 
Kansas City voted Nov. 15 to request 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to conduct a strike ballot after the 
union representatives and employers 
could not agree on the demands for 
an increase in wage rates. 

The employees are members of the 
American Federation of Grain Proc- 
essors (AFL), and eight flour mills, 
eight feed mills and 14 elevators are 
affected. 

Present wage agreements do not 
expire until next summer and the de- 
mand for higher rates now is under 
a clause permitting reopening of the 
wage question once within the period 
covered by the contracts. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG FIRM OPENS NEW 
PLANT IN LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The new bag 
plant of the Ames Harris Neville Co., 
in Los Angeles, Cal., was placed in 
operation last week. The company 
purchased the building at 1070 N. 
Alameda St. early last summer, re- 
modelled it and installed machinery 
to manufacture a full line of textile 
bags, as well as a wide range of 
canvas products. The company is 
now in position to adequately serve 
the trade in Los Angeles territory. 
J. A. Johnson is manager in charge. 




















USDA Allocates Con for Private 
Export Deals During 4th Quarter 


Washington, D. C.—Allocations of 
4,429,000 bus of corn have been made 
for export to foreign countries by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture for the fourth quarter of 
1945, it was announced last week. 
Corn thus allocated will be used ‘ex- 
clusively for human consumption, it 
was stated. Of this total 3,264,000 
bus will be obtained through private 
trade, while the balance of the total 
allocation will be bought by the PMA 
of USDA. 

Private trade exports have been 
authorized to the following countries 


in these amounts: Canada 2,000,000 
bus, Mexico 1,000,000, Philippines 
128,000, Cuba _ 106,000, French 
Guiana 10,000 bus. 

Government purchases of corn will 
be made for the following countries 
in the following amounts: United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration 300,000 bus, France 
235,000, Belgium 235,000, United 
Kingdom 200,000, Netherlands 185,- 
000, British Colonies 10,000 bus. 

Third quarter export authoriza- 
tions amounted to 1,610,000 bus, the 
USDA announced. 
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SKILLED LABOR NOW - 
IN SUPERABUNDANCE 


Federal Agencies Analyze Disparity 
Between Number of Job Hunters 
and Number of Open Jobs 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor and the Socia] 
Security Board, Federal Security 
Agency, believe that they have the 
answer to the question of why there 
are large numbers of workers seek- 
ing employment when there are also 
large numbers of job openings. 

The causes for this perplexing situ- 
ation, the agencies report, are as 
follows: 

1. The labor market had been in- 
flated during the war period by the 
inclusion of many workers who had 
learned only one skill. 

2. There are few, if any, peace- 
time jobs calling for these limited 
skills. 

3. There has been a sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of jobs available 
in the skilled categories. 

4. Lower-skilled jobs pay smaller 
wages and workers’ incomes have 
been further reduced by the return 
to the 40-hour week; if all job claim- 
ants matched job openings and could 
be re-employed, they would receive 
a cut in take-home pay averaging 
from 34 to 49% for men and from 
49 to 53% for women. 

5. Most of the available jobs are 
for men only and most of the job 
seekers are women. 

The conclusions listed above were 
obtained after the two agencies con- 
ducted surveys in Atlanta, Ga., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and Trenton, N. J. 

Of the job openings investigated, 
from 60 to 81% specified men only, 
while 40% of-the women. claimants 
had been housewives or had had no 
work experience before the war. 

The disparity between skills and 
job openings was clearly demonstrat- 
ed in the survey. For women, cler- 
ical, sales and service jobs constituted 
from 40 to 61% of all jobs open to 
them, yet only 15 to 18% of the 
women claimants had last worked in 
these fields. Jobs requiring high 
skills were all but closed to women 
claimants in Atlanta, although al- 
most one fourth of them had last 
worked on a skilled job. 

Men were similarly situated. Al- 
though more than one half of the 
Atlanta men ¢laimants had worked 
on a skilled job, only 15% of the 
openings called for skilled workers. 
Only 2% of their number had last 
been employed on an unskilled job, 
yet 59% of the job openings for men 
were classified as unskilled. 

More than 60% of the Trenton 
men earned $60 a week or more on 
their last jobs but 95% of the avail- 
able jobs pay less than this amount 
and 66% pay less than $40 a week. 
A majority of the Trenton women 
claimants had earned $55 a week or 
more, but less than 1% of the jobs 
now open to them offered such pay. 
Similar percentage relationships were 
found in other cities studied. 

Although some of the disparities 
cited above are due to a reduction 
in the work week from 48 to 40 
hours, such a reduction in hours re- 
sults in only a 23% reduction in 
weekly earnings. Actually the aver- 
age hourly wage rates on open jobs 
were from 37 to 48% below the wage 
rates last earned by the men and 
from 43 to 52% below wage rates 
last earned by women. 


No 
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HAVE A 
REPUTATION TO MAINTAIN 


‘““LARABEE’S BEST” and our other bakers flours have won 
their reputation for dependable baking performance—the 
hard way—by satisfying the needs of discriminating bakers 
over many years. 


They'll meet your baking needs today, just as they have 
in the past, for every Larabee bakers flour must first come up 
to the high standards of quality and uniformity set for it by 
The Larabee Flour Mills Company. Use ‘“‘LARABEE’S BEST’ 
and you too will say, ‘‘They don’t make ‘em any better."’ 


Vote: Don't neglect your whole wheat breads! Use 
Larabee Whole Wheat Flour for fine textured, full flavored 
loaves that satisfy the taste of those who prefer them, 


You can always depend upon LARABEE’S flours. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


DIVISION OF 





COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices + Minneapolis 
ANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Will the Dust Bowl Return? 


ILL the high plains country, 

\V \V prodigal in war food pro- 
duction, become again a dust 

bowl? This question is seriously and 


properly being asked by inquiring 


newsmen, and ominous predictions. 


are being made. An unusually dry 
and windy August and September, 
over a substantial area in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, retarding wheat seed- 
ing and causing feed crops to wither 
before being harvested, has given em- 
phasis to the query. 

In an area as unpredictable as 
that lying west of the 100th meridian 
to the Rockies, there is not now— 
cannot be—a positive answer to such 
a question. The western plainsman 
is a natural optimist. He laughs at 
the crepe hangers and diligently goes 
about his business of production. 

Yet recorded history is against 
him, and we ask the reader to re- 
member we use the word “recorded” 
with its specific meaning. Since the 
high plainsman himself doesn’t take 
time off to write history, the misan- 
thropes who ply that art have re- 
corded a doleful story. 


The Cities of Cibola 


Take number one recorder, the dis- 
appointed Coronado, seeking gilded 
cities of Cibola more than 400 years 
ago. He didn’t find gold in Kansas. 
He traversed a boundless plateau in- 
habited with vast herds of bison, 
deer and antelope. But the sere, 
short grass was something unusual. 
He was particularly down in the 
mouth at his failure to find the end 
of the rainbow, so his official reporter 
marked the whole region a desert. 

It was hard to get the mapmakers 
to remove that desert badge. It 
stuck for 300 years, and on my fa- 
ther’s old geography of 1845 “Great 
American -Desert” was boldly let- 
tered across the map. 

The geographer was not entirely to 
blame, for Lt. Zebulon Pike, U. S. 
Army, after Lewis and Clarke had 
been sent to explore the upper Mis- 
souri, came to explore the headwa- 
ters of the Arkansas and encoun- 
tered the same prodigal wild life of 
bison, deer, antelope, turkey, togeth- 
er with predatory wolves growing 
fat on Nature’s bounty. Pike had 
lived in timbered regions and was 
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A Dust Bowl Vista of the Thirties 


appalled at the short grass and the 
meager timber along the streams. 
He recorded in his official report that 
it was providential that this strip of 
desert (though it was teeming with 
wild life) should be interposed across 
the continent as a natural boundary 
to man’s westward movement, for 
without it the unwieldy republic 
would mushroom westward and just 
naturally fall apart. His report was 
written in 1808. 

When .Spain was ejected from 
Mexico, American traders with pack 
mules from Missouri, hastening to 
Santa Fe, had some harrowing ex- 
periences with thirst and dry weather, 
and Senator Benton had the army 
survey a safe route, having regard 
to supplies of water. That was in 
1825. To shorten that route the un- 
paralleled explorer and praying trap- 
per, Jedidiah Smith, learned in Latin, 
Greek and the Bible, who discovered 
South Pass, traversed the deserts of 
Nevada and Arizona and California 
unscathed, set out bravely to estab- 
lish a shorter, safer route to Santa 
Fe. But the Kansas desert trapped 
him; he was lost southwest of.Dodge 
City between Ingalls and Ulysses. 
That was in 1832. 


Bridging the Goid Route 


The gold in California required 
that the desert be bridged, and Con- 
gress awarded half of a 20-mile strip 
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of land to the rail enterpriser who 
would lay a band of steel across the 
plains. The Union Pacific and Santa 
Fe did the job. With them came the 
buffalo killers who destroyed the 
wealth of the plains for paltry buf- 
falo hides, robbed the robust Indians 
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The settlement of 1905 and 1915 
was a mixed cow and wheat civili- 
zation and during World War I some 
one suggested that the sod be broken 
to feed the world to win the war. 
This writer was quoted as support- 
ing the thesis. But the years were 
dry, the sod was not broken. The 
declining prices in 1920-22 - again 
bankrupted the cowmen, though the 
sod was intact. But the historians 
wrote the record that the sod had 
foolishly been plowed to win the war, 
and it is today being written that 
farmers have again fallen into the 
same error as the 1917 farmers, 
breaking sod to get a high price to 
win the war and bring back the 
ominous days of the dust bowl. 

Actually, the sod breaking did 
reach an unusual high in 1926-28 
with the revolutionary perfection of 
the combine and tractor and the disc 
plow. These tools permitted a farm- 
er to conserve moisture and to op- 
erate on a grand scale. Since there 
were no cowmen on the range, the 
wheat farmer surged on over the siate 
lines of Kansas and Texas into New 
Mexico and Colorado. Stubble was so 
heavy in 1928 that a few farmers 
found it profitable to burn off straw 
before tillage. 


The Grapes of Wrath 


Science has proven that excessive 
straw hampers production of the next 
year’s crop, as the 1945 half-crop 








The Peacock Damming Lister 


of their living, and incidentally made 
room for the cowmen who drove up 
from the Rio Grande with their 
scrawny longhorns to have them 
transformed on the high plains. In 
the words of the only survivor of 
those cow kings, 95-year-old ‘Doc’ 
Barton, who drove in 1872 to Dodge 
City with the first herd, “It seemed 
as if the short grass gave my cattle 
a second growth.” 

But range cattle were not built 
like bison with a woolly sheep’s coat 
to withstand any storm. Bison faced 
the storm, cattle turned their tails 
to a blizzard, and in January, 1886, 
from Montana to the Red River in 
Texas, the prosperous cowmen were 
extirpated in one day’s unpredictable 
wintry blast. The record was almost 
perfect against the High Plains. 

The bankrupt cowmen in Kansas 
saw the “sodbuster’” driving his white 
schooner across the range to stake 
out his homestead as far as Kansas’ 
western state line. There wasn’t a 
quarter section left. This new fel- 
low, too, had ambition. He built 
cities with wide streets, planted corn 
from seed brought from Illinois, 
fought county seat wars, raised a 
miracle wheat crop in 1892 on his 


to the drouth and panic of the nine- 
ties. William Allen White wrote, 
“All Kansas is divided into three 
parts—and the western part is 
neither settled nor paid for.” It was 
devastating. Why didn’t these west- 
erners go way back and sit down? | 


over enormous areas around Dodge 
City has demonstrated. But the ex- 
cess straw, once it is rotted, gives 
the soil the necessary humus to hold 
it from drifting in windy days and 
increases soil fertility and the abil- 
ity to absorb moisture. Farmers 
generally were aware of these advan- 
tages, but when the low prices came 
in 1931, with a heavy, tedious har- 
vest, they slipped a cog to save labor 
and expense and burnt stubble from 
Dodge City to Amarillo. The cinders 
of these stubbles began to drift, and 
a dry period was due. Dry weather 
is cumulative, and the driest period 
in weather bureau records followed. 
The dust bowl became an established 
fact and the recorders of doom got 
in their best licks. 

“Grapes of Wrath,” by Steinbeck, 
implied that the Okies had al! gone 
to California, though in dust bowl 
counties population declined only 
about 10%. The application of AAA 
practices did drive the small farmer 
from his acres and encourage the big 
operator. The investment in neces- 
sary tools was also against the small 
farmer. The record of these bad 
years was written by Paul Sears of 
Oklahoma University in “Deserts 0 
the March,” and its foreboding was 
disheartening, though events have 
proven Sears to have been neither 4 
prophet nor a son of a prophet, nor 
yet an accurate scientist. 

But the most effective record was 
made at the expense of the taxpayé!, 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 
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Will the Dust Bowl Return? 


ILL the high plains country, 
W prodigal in war food pro- 
duction, become again a dust 
bowl? This question is seriously and 


properly being asked by inquiring 


newsmen, and ominous predictions. 


are being made. An unusually dry 
and windy August and September, 
over a substantial area in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, retarding wheat seed- 
ing and causing feed crops to wither 
before being harvested, has given em- 
phasis to the query. 

In an area as unpredictable as 
that lying west of the 100th meridian 
to the Rockies, there is not now— 
cannot be—a positive answer to such 
a question. The western plainsman 
is a natural optimist. He laughs at 
the crepe hangers and diligently goes 
about his business of production. 

Yet recorded history is against 
him, and we ask the reader to re- 
member we use the word “recorded” 
with its specific meaning. Since the 
high plainsman himself doesn’t take 
time off to write history, the misan- 
thropes who ply that art have re- 
corded a doleful story. 


The Cities of Cibola 


Take number one recorder, the dis- 
appointed Coronado, seeking gilded 
cities of Cibola more than 400 years 
ago. He didn’t find gold in Kansas. 
He traversed a boundless plateau in- 
habited with vast herds of bison, 
deer and antelope. But the sere, 
short grass was something unusual. 
He was particularly down in the 
mouth at his failure to find the end 
of the rainbow, so his official reporter 
marked the whole region a desert. 

It was hard to get the mapmakers 
to remove that desert badge. It 
stuck for 300 years, and on my fa- 
ther’s old geography of 1845 “Great 
American -Desert” was boldly let- 
tered across the map. 

The geographer was not entirely to 
blame, for Lt. Zebulon Pike, U. S. 
Army, after Lewis and Clarke had 
been sent to explore the upper Mis- 
souri, came to explore the headwa- 
ters of the Arkansas and encoun- 
tered the same prodigal wild life of 
bison, deer, antelope, turkey, togeth- 
er with predatory wolves growing 
fat on Nature’s bounty. Pike had 
lived in timbered regions and was 
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A Dust Bowl Vista of the Thirties 


appalled at the short grass and the 
meager timber along the streams. 
He recorded in his official report that 
it was providential that this strip of 
desert (though it was teeming with 
wild life) should be interposed across 
the continent as a natural boundary 
to man’s westward movement, for 
without it the unwieldy republic 
would mushroom westward and just 
naturally fall apart. His report was 
written in 1808. 

When .Spain was ejected from 
Mexico, American traders with pack 
mules from Missouri, hastening to 
Santa Fe, had some harrowing ex- 
periences with thirst and dry weather, 
and Senator Benton had the army 
survey a safe route, having regard 
to supplies of water. That was in 
1825. To shorten that route the un- 
paralleled explorer and praying trap- 
per, Jedidiah Smith, learned in Latin, 
Greek and the Bible, who discovered 
South Pass, traversed the deserts of 
Nevada and Arizona and California 
unscathed, set out bravely to estab- 
lish a shorter, safer route to Santa 
Fe. But the Kansas desert trapped 
him; he was lost southwest of Dodge 
City between Ingalls and Ulysses. 
That was in 1832. 


Bridging the Gold Route 


The gold in California required 
that the desert be bridged, and Con- 
gress awarded half of a 20-mile strip 
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of land to the rail enterpriser who 
would lay a band of steel across the 
plains. The Union Pacific and Santa 
Fe did the job. With them came the 
buffalo killers who destroyed the 
wealth of the plains for paltry buf- 
falo hides, robbed the robust Indians 
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The settlement of 1905 and 1915 
was a mixed cow and wheat civili- 
zation and during World War I some 
one suggested that the sod be broken 
to feed the world to win the war. 
This writer was quoted as support- 
ing the thesis. But the years were 
dry, the sod was not broken. The 
declining prices in 1920-22 - again 
bankrupted the cowmen, though the 
sod was intact. But the historians 
wrote the record that the sod had 
foolishly been plowed to win the war, 
and it is today being written that 
farmers have again fallen into the 
same error as the 1917 farmers, 
breaking sod to get a high price to 
win the war and bring back the 
ominous days of the dust bowl. 

Actually, the sod breaking did 
reach an unusual high in 1926-28 
with the revolutionary perfection of 
the combine and tractor and the disc 
plow. These tools permitted a farm. 
er to conserve moisture and to op- 
erate on a grand scale. Since there 
were no cowmen on the range, the 
wheat farmer surged on over the state 
lines of Kansas and Texas into New 
Mexico and Colorado. Stubble was so 
heavy in 1928 that a few farmers 
found it profitable to burn off straw 
before tillage. 

The Grapes of Wrath 

Science has proven that excessive 


straw hampers production of the next 
year’s crop, as the 1945 half-crop 
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of their living, and incidentally made 
room for the cowmen who drove up 
from the Rio Grande with their 
scrawny longhorns to have them 
transformed on the high plains. In 
the words of the only survivor of 
those cow kings, 95-year-old “Doc” 
Barton, who drove in 1872 to Dodge 
City with the first herd, “It seemed 
as if the short grass gave my cattle 
a second growth.” 

But range cattle were not built 
like bison with a woolly sheep’s coat 
to withstand any storm. Bison faced 
the storm, cattle turned their tails 
to a blizzard, and in January, 1886, 
from Montana to the Red River in 
Texas, the prosperous cowmen were 
extirpated in one day’s unpredictable 
wintry blast. The record was almost 
perfect against the High Plains. 

The bankrupt cowmen in Kansas 
saw the “sodbuster’” driving his white 
schooner across the range to stake 
out his homestead as far as Kansas’ 
western state line. There wasn’t a 
quarter section left. This new fel- 
low, too, had ambition. He built 
cities with wide streets, planted corn 
from seed brought from Illinois, 
fought county seat wars, raised a 
miracle wheat crop in 1892 on his 
limited acres, and also succumbed 
to the drouth and panic of the nine- 
ties. William Allen White wrote, 
“All Kansas is divided into three 
parts—and the western part is 
neither settled nor paid for.” It was 
devastating. Why didn’t these west- 
erners go way back and sit-down? | 


over enormous areas around Dodge 
City has demonstrated. But the ex- 
cess straw, once it is rotted, gives 
the soil the necessary humus to hold 
it from drifting in windy days and 
increases soil fertility and the abil- 
ity to absorb moisture. Farmers 
generally were aware of these advan- 
tages, but when the low prices came 
in 1931, with a heavy, tedious har- 
vest, they slipped a cog to save labor 
and expense and burnt stubble from 
Dodge City to Amarillo. The cinders 
of these stubbles began to drift, am 
a dry period was due. Dry weather 
is cumulative, and the driest period 
in weather bureau records followed. 
The dust bowl became an established 
fact and the recorders of doom got 
in their best licks. 

“Grapes of Wrath,” by Steinbeck, 
implied that the Okies had all gone 
to California, though in dust bow! 
counties population declined only 
about 10%. The application of AAA 
practices did drive the small farmer 
from his acres and encourage the big 
operator. The investment in reces- 
sary tools was also against the small 
farmer. The record of these bad 
years was written by Paul Sears of 
Oklahoma University in “Deserts on 
the March,” and its foreboding was 
disheartening, though events have 
proven Sears to have been neither 4 
prophet nor a son of a prophet, nor 
yet an accurate scientist. 

But the most effective record was 
made at the expense of the taxpayé!, 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








PROUDLY WE SHARED.—Through- 
out the 44 months from Pearl Har- 
bor to V-J Day, a constantly mount- 
ing volume of magazine space was 
devoted to the war effort. At all 
times, but particularly during the 
seven war loan drives, magazines 
urged their readers to buy war 
bonds with every available dollar, 
and to hold those precious “shares 
in freedom.” This campaign reached 
more and more Americans as the 
war progressed, for magazine circu- 
lations were steadily increasing. 

Never have American advertisers 
so wholeheartedly, so generously 
promoted any na- 
tional objective as 
in their war bond 
campaigns. Each 
successive drive 
witnessed a_ paid- 
space contribution 
substantially larger 
than the previous 
Available data’ covering just 
the last three drives show that $7,- 
122,685 worth of magazine space was 
devoted to war bond selling by 
patriotic advertisers. 

In the same period, national maga- 
zines themselves advertised war 
bonds in space valued at $2,258,085. 
This was all inside space—taking no 
account of literally priceless front- 
cover displays. 

Thus war bond promotion by 
magazine advertisers and by maga- 
zine publishers occupied space worth 
$9,380,770 during the fifth, sixth and 
seventh loan drives. 

In addition, magazines with a 
combined circulation around the 
100,000,000 level have run a power- 
ful advertising campaign for eco- 
nomic stabilization, month after 
month since August, 1943. Each ad- 
vertisement has urged conservative 
spending — observance of rationing 
and price controls; each has ex- 
plained the need for higher taxes, 
and wage regulation; each has 
stressed war bond buying not only 
as a patriotic duty but as a means 
of stabilizing the American economy. 
Sponsored by the National Publish- 
ers Association, this campaign was 
developed by the War Advertising 
Council in co-operation with the Of- 
fice of War Information. 

@ Cover Art. — During the fifth 
drive, more than 2,000 magazines 
reproduced E bonds on their covers 
—the total circulation represented 
was over 170,000,000. Thomas H. 
Lane, director of advertising, press 
and radio of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, called this display “the great- 
est single piece of promotion . 
ever put behind the war bond pro- 
gram.” 

Subsequently, and with: a thou- 
Sand more periodicals bringing in 
30,000,000 additional circulation for 
a grand total exceeding 200,000,000, 
the “five-star” cover appeal helped 





one. 


Push seventh loan sales to a record 
high. 

These remarkable results can be 
considered -equally attributable to 


tay: and to magazine adver- 
isers, 


The cover displays climaxed 
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a war-long campaign in which edi- 
torial and advertising pages carried 
an identical sales message. 

The Director of War Finance con- 
gratulated the periodical press on 
this outstanding sales effort, with- 
out which, in his opinion, “the job 
could not have been done.” 

Now comes the eighth and last 
war loan—the Victory loan. These 
same 3,000 publications will be right 
in there pitching again. Cover art 
is not called for this time—it’s to 
be an “inside” job. All that ink can do 
will be done—and at no cost to the 
public treasury. 


Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion of 
Canada cerealist, continues his 
wholly-partisan bulletins opposing 
synthetic vitaminization of flour. At 
no time has he reported anything 
favorable for that process. He is a 
Rock of Gibraltar in supporting mill- 
ing methods which merely increase 
natural vitamin content of flour with- 
out fully approaching the minimum 
standards set by nutritionists as es- 
sential to good diet. There are, of 
course, plenty of contrary opinions 
in Canada, both official and indus- 
trial. Dominion nutritionists will 
be inclined to pin their faith to such 
studies as Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, 
chief chemist of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, now is 
undertaking on the British scene. 
He goes not to prove a point but to 
find and report facts. 


KAY-JAY’S FAN MAIL.—Boots 
and boosts came to Dr. D. W. Kent- 
Jones in the wake of his recent white 
versus brown bread “wireless” de- 
bate with the British Broadcasting 
Co.’s “radio doctor” (reported in 
Stuffed Straights Oct. 30). Most of 
the reaction to 
the white bread 
championship of 
the great British 
cereal chemist 
(familiarly 
known as Kay- 
Jay) was favor- 
able, but there 
were a few abu- 
sive retorts from 
the brannier boys, 
of whom England 





Dr. Kent-Jones 
perhaps has more than its deserved 


share. One correspondent told him 
he was “worse than the Nazis!” 
Our correspondent gave us the 


main dialogue of the broadcast, but | 


seemingly he missed some of the 
more salient passages. For exam- 
ple, this is the way the aerial ex- 
change wound up: 

Kent-Jones: I want the public to 
have what they want. 

Radio Doctor: Yes, to go to hell 
in the way they want, with chemi- 
cals inside them. 

K.-J: Come, come, doctor; you 
know that you are composed of 


‘chemicals yourself. 


This sounds just a bit as if the 
Radio Doctor had become a trifle ex- 
asperated with Kay-Jay’s persistent 











and forceful reiteration of his no- 
tion that the public should have the 
right to choose the kind of bread it 
likes. Milling, the British flour jour- 
nal, comments: 

“The Radio Doctor is a formidable 
adversary. He possesses a persua- 
sive voice and a way of making good 
use of it. On this occasion he was 
well matched. Kent-Jones has a 
world-wide reputation as a cereal 
chemist and he also is accustomed to 
audiences. Hence the exchanges 
were spirited and well delivered. If 
it caused any surprise to the many 
flour millers who listened in, it was 
because Kent-Jones did not avail 
himself of the facts that any mem- 
ber of the public who prefers brown 
bread can always have it and that 
the armed forces in two major wars 
were given white bread. No doubt, 
there were other arguments Kent- 
Jones could, and would, have pro- 
pounded if there had been time, but 
only half an hour was allowed, which 
means that only the fringes of the 
subject could be touched upon, quite 
apart from the fact that it was sup- 
posed to be a popular debate. As it 
was, Kent-Jones did not rely entirely 
on defense: on several occasions, he 
contrived to put the Radio Doctor 
on the defensive. 

“Kent-Jones insisted that bread 
should not be condemned or criti- 
cized because it does not contain all 
of the elements and he declared 
that the miller’s success in the pro- 
duction of 80% extraction flour was 
little short of a miracle. ‘We ought 
not to leave Nature and replace her 
handiwork by the chemist,’ main- 
tained the Radio Doctor. ‘Well,’ ex- 
claimed Kent-Jones, challengingly, 
‘you do not eat the shell of your 
nuts or the skins of oranges!’ ” 


Flour millin’ note from George S. 
Willison’s “Saints and Strangers,” a 
somewhat debunking story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers: Granted leave to 
build a grist mill on the banks of 
Town Brook, near Billington Sea, 
Assistant Governor John Jenney was 
called on the carpet in 1638 “for 
not grinding well and seasonable.” 
After his death a few years later his 
wife was cited for not keeping the 
mill clean. 

ee @ 


®% ® ® Henry D. Carson tells a most 
entertaining story of EARLY DAYS 
IN THE BREAKFAST FOOD IN- 
DUSTRY in a series of articles for 
Advertising & Selling. The pioneers, 
it appears, knew most of the tricks 
for stirring up consumer interest, 
setting the kids on their mothers, 
and pushing their packages onto the 
dealers’ shelves. Remember Force? 
You could get a spoon with it—and 
with Cream of Wheat “an elegant 
art work worth almost $5.” 
Kellogg had a funny animal game 
for kiddies. ® ® ® Then there were 
THE SLOGANS. A few examples: 
Quaker’s “The smile that won’t come 
off,” Shredded Wheat’s “It’s all in 
the shreds,” Pillsbury’s Vitos’ “The 
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meat of the wheat,” and Post’s fa- 
mous one, “There’s a reason,” which 
he used interchangeably for Postum 
and Grape Nuts, often even in the 
same issue of the same publication, 
and which he liked so much that at 
one time his advertising agency was 
called the “There’s a Reason” 
agency. The reason, incidentally, 
was never given. ® * *% Shredded 
Wheat frowned upon white flour: 
“It has been said that the bolting 
cloth of the miller will become THE 
SHROUD OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE.” (The caps are ours.) 
White bread was “the chief cause 
of the physical weakness and nervous 
disorders of our people.” Egg-O- 
See (that’s the one that gave me my 
start in life!) did battle with meat. 
Take it away, was the advice offered. 
in a life-with-father scene: “We will 
have no more meat or hard-to-digest 
foods on our breakfast table.” Mr. 
Carson concludes: “We may smile 
now at some of the dietary advice 
handed out by the first generation 
of breakfast food advertisers, and 
deplore the extravagant claims for 
which they did not always have sup- 
porting facts. Regulatory bodies, 
plus a more acute sense of social 
responsibility in business itself, have 
made marked changes in cleaning up 
the excesses of copy.” 


A gentleman in the House of Rept 
resentatives of the national legisla} 
ture reminded us the other day that 
one of the great voices in govern: 
ment had assured us early in the era 
of lend-lease that for every billion 
we spent on this account we saved 
the lives of 100,000 young men in 
arms. No one knows, of course, 
whether that formula is correct, but 
assuming it is we have reason to be 
thankful in sum total for 3,000,000 
of our nation’s young lives. If your 
son is among them—as mine is—it’s 
the argument that ends arguments. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W. E. C. WRIGHT SHORT 
SUPERVISOR IN CANADA 


W. E. C. Wright,- formerly sales 
representative of J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co. in western Canada, is being 
transferred Dec. 1 to Toronto to 
supervise sales for the Dominion, 
Jeffry R. Short announced. 

Mr: Wright began his career as a 
baker in 1921 under the guidance of 
his father, W. J. Wright, a partner 
in Nasmiths, Ltd., Toronto. 

Mr. Wright was a member of the 
first class in baking offered at the 
Trent Institute, Guelph, in 1927. In 
1932 he was appointed bread produc- 
tion superintendent for the 10 plants 
of the Consolidated Bakeries in 
Toronto and Quebec at the time 
Nasmiths, Ltd., became part of this 
company. 

George Strayer, who went to To- 
ronto in January, 1941, for the J. 
R. Short Milling Co., has resigned 
to take a position in the United 
States. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY GROUP TO MEET 
FOR CONVENTION PLANS 


New Orleans, La.—The board of 
governors of the Tri-State Bakers’ 
Association will meet Dec. 6 at the 
Jung Hotel here to decide the dates 
for the spring convention of the as- 
sociation, according to B. J. Schut- 
tern of the G. H. Leidenheimer Bak- 
ing Co. here. 

The chairman of the luncheon on 
Dec. 6 will be J. Roy Smith of 
Smith’s Bakery; Mobile, Ala. 
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Changes in Marketing 
° 


The sudden’ ending of both the 
European and Japanese wars is 
bringing about changes in methods 
of distributing foods far more rapid- 
ly than would have been thought 
possible only a few years ago. Per- 
haps little change has been noted as 
yet, but factors are working which 
will make this very noticeable during 
1946. 

Speaking on this question, Dr. V. 
D. Reed, associate director of re- 


search, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
prominent advertising agency, re- 
cently declared that “in the recon- 
version period more changes will oc- 
cur than in a normal decade.” He 
also predicted that “super-markets 
can be expected to increase in num- 
bers and volume with the return of 
automobiles and gasoline.” 

There is undoubtedly much truth 
in Dr. Reed’s comments, which have 
a direct bearing upon the distribu- 
tion of family flour. ‘Flour jobbers 
and wholesale grocers catering to 
this trade need to watch retail food 
trends in their communities careful- 


Wayne G. 
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ly, and to adjust their own sales ef- 
forts accordingly. Only in this way 
can they keep abreast of the times, 
and if they fail to do so they will 
soon find themselves in a most un- 
pleasant business position. 


Advertising to Move Foods 
° 


From a serious shortage of many 
types of foods, of which flour was an 
outstanding exception, within the 
next year this country’s food distribu- 
tors will undoubtedly be called upon 





the books. 





JED CHECKUM, who guards the quality of 
Dobry’s flours, says he figures now ought to be 
a good time to buy flour, the government sub- 
sidy payment to millers being just about as high 
as possible under the present price control 
formula. And with Congress not liking the big 
cost of subsidies, it seems like there might be 
an end to these payments to millers anyway by 
June, maybe sooner. Seems like the whole set- 
up favors the man who has plenty of flour on 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 





Dobrys Best 
and 
Best of the West 
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to move larger quantities than ever 
before. Many signs already point 
definitely in this direction. This wi! 
require merchandising of the highest 
ability. 

Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., believes that retail grocers will 
have to turn to advertising more 
strongly than they have in the past 
to accomplish their part of this un- 
dertaking. He recently said that 
manufacturers will undertake large 
scale advertising programs. Retail- 
ers will have the opportunity to tie 
in their merchandisinng work with 
this advertising and thus get the full 
benefit of the campaigns. 

Undoubtedly it is sound advice, but 
there is also a definite place for 
wholesale distributors in this activ- 
ity. Generally they are in closer 
touch with retailers than are manu- 
facturers, and “Consequently are in a 
better position to give personal as- 
sistance to them in their merchandis- 
ing activities. Retailers will need 
this type of help badly, and it will be 
to the mutual benefit of all concerned 
for wholesalers to give it to them 
wherever possible. 


Revised Ceiling Prices 


Oo 

While the slight amendment to 
RMPR 296 that was recently an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will have little effect up- 
on the flour distributing industry as 
a whole, and practically none on that 
segment operating in the larger 
metropolitan markets, nevertheless 
it eliminates certain injustices which 
have existed in the smaller markets. 
This is. particularly true for those 
jobbers who do a trucking business 
outside the regularly defined mar- 
keting area of the cities in which 
they operate. 

No one can say how long ceiling 
prices will remain on flour. Recent 
statements by prominent OPA au- 
thorities indicate that they believe 
ceilings on many foods should be 
maintained at least until the spring 
of 1946, although flour was not men- 
tioned specifically in these commit- 
ments. Regardless of how long the 
ceilings exist, it is good to know that 
some relief has been given in the 
circumstances most needing it. 


A Useful Activity 


.@) 

The New York Association of Flour 
Distributors recently issued a new 
directory of its membership to all 
members of the organization. It 
was prepared in simple form, con- 
taining the name of each member, 
his address and telephone number. 
The directory also contains a Copy 
of the by-laws of the association. It 
likewise was printed in such a form 
that it fits into a standard size bind- 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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. | JIT) A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


err See eee ae These two facts add up to plenty of sell- 
hat Nie nar — ing power for you. The quality your 

ie sical ed customers get in this fine flour builds 
repeat business. That’s the reason for 
the success of Super-White and for the 
our profits you make in handling it. 
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New CCC Inventory 


if Customer Confidence... Report Series 
is a mighty factor in building steady, profita- Started by P MA 


ble family flour business. That’s why Silver 








Washington, D. C.—A series of 


Mist responds so readily to consumer sales monthly reports on food and ‘agricul- 
promotion. It’s easier to sell this preferred tural product inventories held do- 
trade name, backed by so many years of mestically by the Department of 


Agriculture (Commodity Credit 
Corp.) has been inaugurated by the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. 

To be known as the Commodity 
Inventory Report, the tabulation is 
in two sections—a basic commodity 
inventory, which includes commodi- 
ties acquired in carrying out price 
supports or held as collateral for 


solid quality reputation. 
































































































































GENERAL COMMODITIES INVENTORY 


Eberhardt & Simp son Grain Compan The general, commodiien, inventory, 
cludes food and other agricultural products 
purchased in the past by the aoe enter 

of Supply. These items are purchase 
SA LI NA, KANSAS Operating 40 Country Elevators sé-Galled poverumsent wabbiy praarema, fool 
as for former lend-lease programs, for meet- 
ing requirements of food programs for lib- 


— ~ 
commodity loans, and a general com- v 
odities inventory, which includes 
Central States Sales Office = ’ 
Southeasern Sales Ofc CETET TT ABARGER MILLS (7g at, Se: 2% || items purchased for government up. 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. ] ro; h fi f 
COLUMBUS, OHIO ply programs, such as for former 
NASHVILLE, TENN. SALINA, KANSAS , lend-lease, for meeting food programs 
for liberated areas and for United 
= States territories. L 7! 
The accompanying tables show a 
a GO “ * , partial list of the holdings in each 
ROCK RIVER phe OLD beh BUCKWHEAT LARROWE’S , inventory group. The first release “i 
, is as of Sept. 30. In the future, = 
BLOD GETT S : the PMA hopes to make the report 
about three weeks after the end of L 
RYE KILN DRIED * the month covered by the report. 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White = 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 BUCKWH rg AT FLOUR 
* 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin CCC Commodity Rug 
LIGHT +« MEDIUM Inventory bos 
DARK ae 
THRI 
A BASIC COMMODITIES INVENTORY 
B. A. ECKHA RT M | LLING C0. Chicago The Standard Since 1870 The basic commodity inventory covers “LU 
| ame aged a came —_ the former 
MILLERS OF + Sailinen, With aime savapenien Gao. tens 
. 3 RYE s or by bal department carrying 
it 4 h 
WHEAT and LARROWE MILLS, inc, | Sst cranny ea 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR COHOCTON, N. Y. Su y “= ee Soe as of 
o ne Units 
s Waet .. CURVE Ase COs bees 141,081,188 bus 
Choice om Rae knw ews sae ob e208 gio oH _ — 
KU Ce ORCS TENDS de S ‘ by us 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. MILLING WHE AT See IE aimee ee F 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators Flax. 5 3-2 ete same bus / 
and Feed Mills NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY yietd shad work... | SRR Ie 
344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK Kansas City, Mo. Hay and pasture seed .... 27,274,180 lbs 
Came Paro eee fF 17,548,390 lbs 
“Sane” 47,646 tons 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, 8: 200% | | “Stowe Gmste Grote Eeneee | Sererticcccc: She 
MILLING WHEAT ___....., SER EPEAT LT Pe & ons 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour MILLFEED © CLEARS Neatetoot 220000000000 MSR6 tone Ch 
Palm Kernel ........... 5 ons aa 
DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS se OMANA. WASRADEA |. Seti | aT 
MMM cos Tea tons — 
— ee Heo — alli 
UM ccc cc ccccccccccese ’ on 
: stewatar Mlonr’? jg. | Soybeans ....-.cssseceees 816,62 8 
The Standard Others 66 ’ “Whitewater Flour” fe 77046,077 Ibs N( 
R h Sweet Cream Ground Where the EE, Ged eiceheronsucns 8,962 tons 
4 Best Wheat Is Grown ee TAS 
Strive lo — ‘6 rT} WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. “aaae ounet cove 6,627,718 tons 
Very Best ri Whitewater, Kansas Summary of Collateral for Loans Held by 
Cc dity Credit Corp. and Lend- 
WHITE SWAN iad ae 
ail Ours Grain— 4 
FLOUR 7 THE ROSS MILLING CO. | oo wte* ccc: *ora03.188 bus 
e * BARIOF cc ccccccccctccscese ’ us 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING W. J. JENNISON CO Choice Quality Flour AAR poe iS, 
CORPORATION oe Plain and Selfrising Grain sorghums 2.0.0.0... 96,608 bus — 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. OTTAWA KANSAS Bie crceicessecses a ee Al 
’ Hay and pasture seed .... 8,102,210 Ibs \ 
Oil . 
AO 0+ ag 9,461 bus 
PO obo eek cic Kiveeics 7,011 tons 
M 
ee 
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[STRATEGIC LOCATION 


¥& invicate 

| Our sources OF 
SUPPLY FROM 2 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


AcmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








JUST 





THE WAY 
YOU 





Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements andrough 


handling! 
THREE GRADES ...... ALL ““TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO “ **SECURPAC “ '  “CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


PACKED 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO | 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 














EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 





HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA -: 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 









UVANIELS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Bena io 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





MINNEAPOLIS OLOTE See 
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erated areas and for United States terri- 
tories. 


Commodity in Pounds Unless Otherwise 





Stated 
Grain Products— lbs 
Bakery products ..... cercvecee 73,776 
Beans, garbanzos, lentils, dry.. 25,116,311 
Beans, dry, canned ........... 2,344,152 
Breakfast cereals ............ ° 9,352,954 
Feeds and grains ...... eceeee 39,772,244 
Flour, grits and meal ........ 458,865,527 
Peas, ‘ 110,503,520 
ice ‘ 9,020,000 
Malt . ° ° 1,033,520 
Soup, pea or bean .......... + 17,484,838 
Vegetable Stew, mix, dry .... 634,224 
ee i. Re ee 16,369,964 
Seeds, vegetable .............. 8,052,063 
Total—Grain products .... 698,623,092 
Livestock Products and Meats lbs 
Beef, frozen or smoked ...... 1,054,932 
Calf and Veal, frozen ........ 86,974 
Lamb and Mutton, frozen .... 78,020 
Meats, barreled .....cccccceve 1,799,163 
Meat Products, canned ........ 54,304,980 
eee, SUMO knicccwdscodcceve 44,478 
> SOONER ivcccewocies 6ites 327,670 
Pork, salted, smoked or sweet 
PAORIOG | oc cses hae i Ghee ake 12,256,931 
Casings, hogs, salted ......... 558,824 


Lard and other animal fats .. 54,388,454 
Total—Livestock products 











BE BENGE. PébsKecccdsioe 124,900,426 
Sugar, refitted ~....wccccscscccs 27,211,073 
Dairy and Poultry » lbs 
Butter 13,577,938 
Cheése 40,937,103 
Eggs, 14,044,261 
Eggs, frozen or liquid ........ 6,897,724 
a rer ee 107,042,852 
Se Ree a eee ere 132,506,336 
Poultry and poultry products... 1,053,878 
Rennet powder ...... eon eee. 8 882 

Total—Dairy and poultry.. 316,060,974 
Fats and Oils— lbs 

Marine-animal oils ........... 1,469,440 
SPICED. So cb icncceetesve 22,676,778 
POEL on cb sSh0 680 pba ve oes 1,227,937 
Soap and related products ... 17,303,270 
BOR -GEGGRS . 60.008 sea cewescvese 60,321 
Vegetable oOf]s .....ccccecceeee 2,507,823 

Total—Fats and oils ...... 45,245,569 

Fruits and Vegetables— lbs 
Vo a reer 67,956,786 
Wee, GIMME  csvivesecccsovccees 13,505,820 
ES ey ree fee 33,192 
Jams, jellies and marmalades.. 3,847,689 
Juice and juice powders ..... 11,601,238 
Vegetables and soups, canned... 35,321,919 
Vegetables and soups, de- 

RGEC cscs ccccvcnecrd re 11,985,962 
Vegetables, fresh .,....s..... 358,100 
DROS vv csdccrctccvweoscctscced 37,125 
Hops, baking and brewing ... 28,326 
POGUE, . GET. cccciccscocicsecs 14,000 
Pickles and vinegar ......... 5,872,840 

Total—Fruits & vegetables. 150,562,997 
Special Commodities— lbs 

Biscuits and crackers, army.. 2,773,928 
Chocolate, cocoa and related 

OCG. Sch bw toes buccesicct 2,672,654 
Coffee and related products.. 330,543 
COMESCLIOND 9 oc eevee ccewesc sere 258,696 
Corn products, wet millings... 7,632,352 
Fish and seafood, canned ..... 49,407,567 
Fish, cured or dehydrated .... 1,065,865 
Dessert powders and gelatins.. 1,476,903 
Macaroni, vermicelli and 

GIRIIEE PORCOS. 6 ok cisccevvces 1,806,410 
GAG -cinin.0 6:5.0.06%9 500% ‘ 210,932 
Sauces and spices 152,068 
Honey, molasses and syrups... 17,934 
BOS eves cccrsescecscesececses 61,200 
Yoast tablets. ..ccorssessccccess 2,232,000 
Miscellaneous food products .. 653,095 
Fertilizers, insecticides, re- 

eS a arr 5,300 
Acetic acid, glacial, U.S.P..... 137,120 
Wight MOA] 2. ccccccccscccccsess 58,900 
Starch, laundry ........seeees 307,728 
Flavoring extracts, food color- 

ings, etc., tablets .......... 2,925,000 
Vitamins and vitamin prepara- 

COMB cc ccccesccccsscscecese 874,934 
TODOS - 2 ccicciccvgvacccsore 240,385,000 
BE. von vsvecsciudoedeveceses 24,297 
MJT .ccves Boece ssessrecseseee 2,683,421 

Total—Special commodities. 69,904,129 
y)\ , , MR ELTELYELIEELE TT ETL 245,542,000 
BEF. tie se cchvepittorseceeoses 2,683,421 
BEGG: ccc cc cvensccsedevecscce 24,297 


*Total—General com- 
TROGIGIES 6 sc escaccvecccens 1,436,224,173 


*Poundage does not include vitamins, yeast 
and flavoring units shown as tablets, kilos 
and M/U. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


APPROVE BY-LAW 


Toronto, Ont. — Shareholders of 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., here, 
have approved a by-law increasing 
the common share capitalization by 
200,000 shares and canceling the 
three management shares. An issue 
of 188,000 new common shares will 
defray expenses of Class A preferred 
redemption. Class A _ participating 
preference shares are to be redeemed 
on Dec. 15. Common shareholders 
will be given the right to purchase 
one additional share for each two 
held. 
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er which may be purchased at any 
stationery store. 

The New York association now has 
135 members, and in an organization 
of this size such a list is .valuable 
for quick reference not only for ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers, but 
also to see what members of the 
trade belong to the organization. It 
is true that there are only a few 
local flour associations in the coun- 
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try large enough to justify an effort 
of this kind, but where they exist 
it is a valuable contribution to the 
work of the association. The New 
York Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors is to be congratulated upon 
its enterprise. 


They Should Help 
Themselves 


Oo 
For some time flour jobbers in a 
number of markets, notably New 


York, have faced many difficult situ- 
High trucking charges, diffi- 


ations. 


culty in obtaining unloading space, 
and foolish price cutting are but a 
few of them. Where trade associa- 
tions exist, the leaders of such or- 
ganizations have done their best to 
remedy such situations. 
Unfortunately, however, the major- 
ity of flour jobbers do not want to be 
helped. Perhaps they enjoy their 
troubles. In any event they do little 
in their own behalf. When conditions 
become almost unbearably bad they 
will join their local trade associa- 
tions, attend a few meetings, and 
then drift back to their own devices. 
We do not pretend to know why 
this should be the case. Many job- 
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bers complain about direct selling by 
mills, and then promptly add chaos 
to the market through their own ac. 
tivities. There is one school of 
thought which believes that all costs 
should rise to the point where job. 
bers would be compelled to sell at 
ceiling prices or else go broke at 
once. It is a hard way of looking at 
things, but it may be the solution, 
Under present conditions jobbers do 
not seem to be willing to help them. 


selves. 


When Control Ends 
fe) 


While flour has been subjected to 
as little control as any food, and at 
no time was placed under rationing 
nevertheless. its normal method of 
distribution has been _ disturbed. 
Price ceilings have been established, 
minimum carloads have been jp. 
creased, and supplies could not al. 
ways be obtained just when wanted, 
Other factors, such as the use of 
unfit boxcars, have also contributed 
to changing the normal flour dis. 
tributing picture. 

It will not be long, of course, un. 
til these conditions disappear, and 
millers, brokers and jobbers will once 
more find themselves in a free and 
open competitive market. Normally 
this-would be a good thing, but ac. 
tually how well it will work out will 
depend entirely upon the attitude 
of millers and flour distributors 
themselves. 

Except in certain cases, price ceil- 
ings have had but little effect upon 
flour distributors, for many of them 
have constantly undersold the ceil- 
ing prices. Other restrictions have 
likewise exerted a minor effect upon 
the industry. The future danger, 
however, lies in what distributors 
may do when they realize that no 
restrictions whatever exist. If this 
causes them to go on a wild selling 
and price-cutting spree, then the in- 
dustry will indeed be in for trouble. 

Yet all this can be avoided so 
easily. . If every distributor will op- 
erate on his own cost of doing busi- 
ness, watch all of his operations 
closely to see that they are conducted 
efficiently and economically, and give 
his customers all the marchandising 
help he can, the industry will avoid 
postwar trouble. But unless it does 
this, the industry can easily be in for 
much difficulty. 


Benefits From 
Field Research 
fe) 


Too many flour distributors and 
wholesale grocers associate the term 
“field research” with something that 
can only be done by tremendously 
large organizations. As a matter of 
fact, if an organization has only two 
or three salesmen it can carry on re 
search through them, providing they 
are intelligent representatives, suf- 
ficient for its own needs. 

Reduced to its simple form, field 
research is nothing but a study of 
a firm’s customers, its prospects and 
their requirements. Considered as 4 
whole, this information should give 
distributors an excellent basis up0o 
which to plan its own sales activities, 
as well as a means for helping its 
customers. Likewise, it is of ir 
estimable value in planning whatev- 
er advertising a firm may do. 

The main objective in field rf 
search, from the standpoint of flour 
distributors, is the study of custom- 
ers’ needs and problems. When this 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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toss the plates and saucers to the 
right pile in the china cupboard with. 
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BRITAIN’S FOOD CONTROL 


NNOUNCEMENT in the British Parliament 
A by Sir Ben Smith, minister of food, of the 
government’s purpose immediately to take over 
virtually the entire trade in foods, eliminating 
all private trading with especial stress upon over- 
seas purchases and still further emphasis upon the 
trade in wheat and flour, including milling, comes 
as a severe disappointment to millers on this 
Continent, who had, perhaps with little warrant, 
been looking forward to resumption of business 
with their long-time and traditionally largest cus- 
tomer. 

Sir Ben Smith’s announcement was in such 
definite terms—especially when supplemented by 
the officially inspired comment in the London 
Daily Mirror, as cabled by The Northwestern 
Miller’s London office and printed in last week’s 
issue—as to leave little room for hope of early 
revival of private trading in any form, including, 
although not specifically stated, any continuation 
of empire preferences as they have existed in re- 
cent years. On its face, it apparently means an 
absolute government control of foods of the 
“from cradle to the grave” type, or, as it applies 
to bread, “from the field to the loaf.” 

As things are proceeding in the world-wide 
halting attempts to restore normal economy, with 
perhaps unavoidable stress upon government con- 
trols, it appears fair to assume that, with the 
British government the sole buyer and with ex- 
change and credits an essential part of every 
transaction, it will be inevitable that selling, too, 
will become a government or, at least, government 
controlled, function, so that the longed-for res- 
toration of private trading will be postponed in- 
definitely; or, as the official announcement sug- 
gests, forever. 

It also is obvious that, if the government’s 
plans are carried out as indicated in the promise, 
those British agencies which have heretofore par- 
ticipated in some sense in the British wheat and 
flour trade, including milling, will also be dis- 
placed, or, as is clearly suggested, become mere 
civil servants engaged in administering the trade 
as ordered rather than as merchants or otherwise 
participants in it for profit. 

To those in this country, as probably also in 
Canada, who have observed the trend toward so- 
cialization of commerce and industry in Europe 
even in the years preceding the war, and more es- 
pecially since the recent British election, this an- 
nouncement of assumption by the government of 
authority over the entire food trade comes as a 
surprise only in its completeness, not only through 
the reconstruction period but for all future time. 
That, of course, depends to some extent upon how 
far and for how long a time the British people 
will go with their over-all experiment in state 
socialism. At the moment, the situation, so far 
as revealed to us, promises to continue, even if 
it is not, through partial failure, changed into 
something far worse as compared with the fun- 
damental traditions of both politics and economy 
equally in this country and Britain. 

On the whole, perhaps the wisest comment, 
even if it be not at all wise, upon this and other 
amazing changes in the world of today, may be 
found in a homely and probably ancient saying, 
“Those who live the longest will see the most.” 


DUST BOWL MYTHOLOGY 
W HEN a thing becomes a legend, even though 

reasonable people agree that it has passed 
Over into mythology, you can’t kill it. Immor- 
tality enfolds it. That’s how things stand with 
the great American Dust Bowl. The name is as 
much a part of our geography today as the Corn 
Belt, though it would be almost as hard to map 
as the boundaries of Shangri-la. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The Dust Bowl never was what it popularly 
is supposed to be, nor did it come about in the 
wilful and sinful way described to us by those 
scourgers of individual ruggedness whom we aid, 
abet and sustain in the federal government by vir- 
tue of tax money once largely deriving (for they 
are now few in the land) from the pockets of 
those same rugged individuals. Perhaps loudest 
among the voices of Washington’s Dust Bowl 
Jeremiahs was the tax-revenued film, “The Plow 
That Broke the Plains.” Its obvious intent was 
to feed the social unrests that were needed to 
nourish the New Deal. Only through its thick 
cloud of partisan animus could its moral of soil 
conservation be seen. And fortunately there were 
other, more reasonable voices to counsel that. 

The Dust Bow] still exists in the popular mind. 
Does it exist in reality? If not, will it be re-em- 
bodied? C. C. Isely, the agricultural and agro- 
nomical sage of Dodge City, Kansas, offers some 
of the facts and suggests some of the probabili- 
ties in his article beginning on page 18 of this 
issue. 
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GIDDAP, ROSINANTE! 


. . There must be one world for all of us 
or there will be no world for any of us.—James 
Byrnes. 

aa Today we and the world must choose. 
But there is really no choice. This time it must 
be one world.—Henry Wallace. 

* * * 


LREADY too stormy and forbidding were the 
seas of international trade when Great 
Britain announced complete and permanent food 
control. It had just become clear that relinquish- 
ment of the Imperial Preference would be no quid 
pro quo to the British loan, and that if it is to be 
mitigated or abandoned this will be only on the 
basis of horse-trading in market places. Europe’s 
preference for wheat instead of flour had been un- 
mistakably indicated, though inability to move all 
the wanted wheat was tending to force some 
flour into overseas ships. The trend everywhere 
seemed exactly opposite from restoration of free 
enterprise and private trading. There was no 
visible relaxation from import permit systems, 
restrictive exchange controls, trade-diverting pref- 
erences, discriminatory trading arrangements and 
import duties; on the contrary there seemed likely 
to be an appreciable increase in. the practice, by 
more countries than Britain, of state trading or 
state-controlled commerce. 

The moment was meet, certainly, for a Don 
Quixote to spur up Rosinante. And who should 
turn up, armed cap-a-pie, with lance set and vizor 
down, but our secretary of commerce, Henry Wal- 
lace. Addressing the Thirty-second Foreign Trade 
Convention in New York City he’ gave the rather 
gloomy assembly a pep talk calling for implemen- 
tation of what is easily distinguishable as Wendell 
Willkie’s “One World.” : 

We do not, however, intend to be frivolous in 
speaking about this, even for the sake of consist- 
ency in dealing with the great Starry-Eyed. Mr. 
Wallace’s feet cannot be very far from the ground 
when he says: 

“Although we in the United States are making 
progress in the relaxation of controls, I am con- 


A L 


cerned over the fact that there appears to be lit- 
tle prospect of any immediate general relaxation 
of controls throughout the world. I do not think 
that any of us are so naive or unrealistic as to 
believe that we shall see a return to laissez-faire 
in foreign trade. That is a fact to which we must 
adjust our minds, and is a situation that.calls for 
a new role on the part of the U. S. government 
in connection with foreign trade. A major part 
of this new role will no doubt be related to the es-’ 
tablishment of the international economic organ- 
izations which we hope will lead to the substitu- 
tion of rational discussion and mutual agreement. 
for unilateral action and outright economic war- 
fare. In the decade just before the war we all 
saw enough of the effects of unilateral action and 
the retaliations that soon followed—no one wants 
to see that era repeated. 

“In the Department of Commerce we are 
thinking of our particular role in connection with 
these organizations as that of being the advocate 
of the general interest of the U. S. economy as a 
whole and the business structure upholding it. 
The State Department must obviously take the 


- lead in negotiating the arrangements with foreign 


countries and in considering the U. S. position 
in respect to its effect on foreign relations. Both 
departments must represent strongly the general 
welfare of the U. S. in its broadest sense and in 
its rightful and proper position in world economy. 

“We in the Department of Commerce feel that 
one of our most important responsibilities is to 
report on and to interpret these new proposals in 
the international field to the trade in the United 
States. We also want to be the channel through 
which the ideas of the trade are brought to bear 
upon those governmental officials concerned with 
these matters. 

“In addition to our work in connection with 
these newly proposed organizations, we have oth- 
er plans for work of the Department of Com- 
merce in the international field. There is much 
that we can do in the way of new methods of 
trade promotion, assistance in foreign industrial 
development, and in the re-establishment of trade 
with war areas. We believe that these activities 
are going to be so important that we are propos- 
ing basic organizational changes within the de- 
partment. We are asking Congress to sanction 
an enlarged organization that will deal exclu- 
sively with international trade and we hope to an- 
nounce to you in a short time a comprehensive 
and concrete program of governmental assistance 
in that field.” 

* Ss * 

Mr. Wallace turns<us back unerringly (and 
we Should not need his guidance in this) to the 
words and wisdom of Wendell Willkie, who said 
in his best-seller testament: “Our present stand- 
ard of living in America cannot be maintained 
unless the exchange of goods flows more freely 
over the whole world. . . . To raise the standard 
of living of any man anywhere in the world is to 
raise the standard of living by some slight degree 
of every man everywhere in the world.” 


eee 
GOVERNMENT GROCERIES 


As a grocer your Uncle Sam is no small potato. 

No one who is anywhere near the national 
food shelf needs any reminder of this, but even 
the most practised pusher of economic perambu- 
lators probably has little idea of what a really 
colossal grocery stock Uncle has behind his coun- 
ters. The basic inventory now being published 
monthly by the Commodity Credit Corp. is re- 
vealing (see page 24). There’s a lot of almost ev- 
erything in it. Gives us the sensation of being a 
member of the biggest co-op of them all. Only 
here the co-op principle -is somewhat confused: 
instead of expecting an untaxable profit dividend 
we undoubtedly shall get a bill, in tax payable, to 
cover some considerable net loss. 
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SELLING FLOUR IS HIS HOBBY 


By CHARLES DARLINGTON 


the Iowa Flour Co., Des 

Moines, started his business 
career as a banker. As one of his 
friends—and he has lots of them— 
remarked quite facetiously, ‘“Now 
Earl sells flour and lets others han- 
dle the dough.” 


ty ARL W. KLATT, president of 


Selling flour is his hobby as well as 
his vocation. He likes nothing bet- 
ter than getting out with his sales- 
men and visiting the customers. He 
knows every baker in the territory, 
and they all call him by his first 
name. 

Mr. Klatt was born on a farm near 


early education in the Sigourney 
schools. After a course in a Des 
Moines business college, he took a 
position with the Merchants National 
Bank at Grinnell, Iowa. Subsequent- 
ly, he joined the Iowa Loan & Trust 
Co. in Des Moines, and remained 
with that bank until it closed. He 


Mr. Klatt sells flour and loves it. Sigourney, Iowa, and received his then worked for the receiver until 





oe 


Rey 


“oR POST-W et) ‘ 


‘ LES a mn ¢ eg g oft >. omnes age ee assets of the bank were liquidated. 
f a - :, vi It was early in 1927 that Mr. Klatt 





Earl W. Klatt and “Captain” 


ee took a position as bookkeeper with 
the Iowa Flour Co., then headed by 
the late W. R. Johnson. Little did 
the young bookkeeper dream that his 
ability and industry would bring him 
the presidency and control of the 
company within the next 16 years. 
However, his advance was rapid, and 
he took on additional responsibilities 
until he was named manager of the 
Des Moines branch of the company. 

In February, 1943, following the 
death of Mr. Johnson, Mr. Klatt pur- 
chased the stock from the Johnson 
estate and became president of the 
company. Since that time he has 
seen the business grow until today it 
requires his undivided attention. In 
*: fact, he spends so much time and ef- 
fort on the distribution of flour and 
feed that he has little time for out- 
side interests. The only organiza- 
tions to which he belongs are con- 
cerned directly with the promotion 
of his business. He was one of the 
organizers of the Iowa Association 
of Flour Distributors, and still is its 
secretary. He was also one of the 
main figures in the organization of 
the Des Moines Flour Club, forerun- 
ner of the Des Moines Feed and 
Grain Club. 

In former years he was active in 
the Des Moines Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and served on its board 
of directors. He quit that organiza- 
tion, he explains with a smile, “be- 
cause I got so old they kicked me 
out.” The real reason was that he 
got so busy disti.vuting flour that 
he had no time for junior chamber 
activities. Mr. Klatt is not a “join- 


CEREALS er.” He feels very strongly that 


FARINA membership in any group should car- 


ry with it some real constructive 
DARK WHEAT CEREAL _ service and not merely payment of 


FLOUR - CEREALS - FEEDS 





FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


VICTOR FLOUR — CEREALS and FEEDS offer you the 
features you are looking for — to build consistently in- 
creasing post-war sales and profits... 
VICTOR QUALITY .. . that for over 76 years 
has meant more and more and more enthusiastic 
VICTOR users. 
VICTOR PACKAGING .. . that always means 
VICTOR products dominate any display and 
attract customers’ eyes. 
VICTOR MERCHANDISING ... . that is con- 
stantly at work making new and better VICTOR 
users for you and your dealers. 
Decide now — to get more facts about VICTOR FLOUR 
— CEREALS and FEEDS — and VICTOR prices. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


dues. Consequently, when war and 
postwar problems occupied his full 
time, he.did not feel justified in tak- 
ing on any other organizational con- 













__§ COMPLETE Lie FOR POULTRY ng on 
conga line . . . it tales wine FOR HOGS Mr. Klatt differs from many other 
car shipments easy — which means FOR CATTLE busy men in that he prefers to ‘ake 
lower inventory investment and his vacation in snatches. Instead of 
balanced inventory. This is another FOR SHEEP saving up for a long vacation p¢ riod 


once a year, he likes to “knock off’ 
occasionally when business will al- 
low, and indulge in a few days of 
hunting or fishing. At such times he 
gets as far from civilization as lim- 
ited time will permit. There he for- 
gets all about flour and feed, and his 
only contact with the flour business 
(Continued on page 40.) 


reason why you should feature and 
sell the complete VICTOR line. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 








British Buying of U. S. Wheat Comes 


as Surprise to Canadian Grain Trade 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian grain 
trade was surprised to learn last 
week that Great Britain had pur- 
chased 250,000 tons of United States 
wheat. Later it transpired that this 
grain is for use in the British zone 
of occupation in Germany and that 
the’ cost of the grain would be offset 
against supplies of coal from the 
British zone to that of the United 
States. > 

The cost per bushel would be high- 
er than for a similar quantity of 
Canadian wheat, but in the latter 
case cash would have to be used in 
making payment. Canada is not in a 
position to make trades of this kind, 
since she has no zone to govern and 
no means of making payments:-in 
German commodities. ; 

While this particular transaction 
had to be carried out in’ the manner 
described, there. are other ways in 
which Canada is helping Britain with 
her European relief problems and 
one of these involves the distribution 
of flour: The government at Ottawa 
has made provision for a _ large 
amount of monetary credit to be 
placed at the disposal of selected 
European countries which are in 
need of food and particularly flour. 

Already over $100,000,000 has been 
pledged in this way to Holland, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
other countries which have been dev- 


astated by war. Another much larger 
sum is shortly to be made available 
for the same purpose. The terms of 
these loans are generous and provide 
for as much as 10 years’ time for re- 
payment. The interest is close to 2% 
and represents no more than the 
cost of the money to Canada, since 
it must be borrowed by the govern- 
ment from Canadian banks, or other 
available sources. 

Just how much further this coun- 
try can go in helping the stricken 
countries of Europe is not at present 
clear, but. it is certain that nothing 
possible will be left undone which will 
restore and rebuild the health and 
homes of victims of war in Europe— 
and this goes for China, too. 

It may be taken for granted that 
Canada will efideavor to substitute 
flour for wheat in as much as pos- 
sible of these shipments of food to 
Europe. This will not be conditional, 
but it will suit the economics of 
this country if the milling industry is 
kept busy with exporting trade. At 
present the British food administra- 
tion is taking almost the entire sur- 
plus production of flour and all mills 
suitably located are running full 
time on British business. How much 
longer this will last is not known 
to the mills concerned, but so far 
they have not had to worry about 
making sales for export.—A.H.B. 


inn 





Use of Hudson’s Bay Route to Ocean 
Debated in Canadian Parliament 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
House of Commons spent some hours 
of its time recently debating 
the matter of a more active policy 
in regard to the use of Hudson’s Bay 
as a route for ocean shipping services 
to and from western Canada. 

This route is already served by an 
excellent railway which links it up 
with the lines of both the great rail 
systems of Canada, namely the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and Canadian Nation- 
al, the latter being under the owner- 
ship of the government. Its terminus 
on Hudson’s Bay is at Churchill on 
the western coast where fully mod- 
ern facilities for handling cargo 
have been provided. The harbor is 
equipped with everything needed to 
handle grain efficiently and its 2,500,- 
000-bu elevator is one of the best. 

During the war Churchill was 
used extensively by the United 
States as a part of the defensive sys- 
tem for this continent. It may now 
be said that this was a key point in 
the American strategic setup and, 
undoubtedly, it was one of the ele- 
ments in the defeat of the German 
U-boat Atlantic campaign. . In that 
period some millions of dollars were 
spent by the United States armed 
forces on harbor facilities which have 
since been purchased and paid for by 
the government of Canada. The only 
grain moved from this port in that 


period was western spring wheat 
shipped to United States Atlantic 
ports. 

As matters now stand this route is 
idle. The elevator contains consid- 
erable wheat but no vessels are avail- 
able to carry it abroad. The railway 
is fairly busy with local traffic to and 
from the several great mining enter- 
prises which lie along its route to the 
Bay. War intensified this develop- 
ment and put the railway itself on 
a fair: earning basis. None of this 
traffic goes to Churchill, though 
there may be developments of that 
kind in years to come. 

The point of the discussion in par- 
liament was that members from 
tributary parts of the prairie farm- 
ing regions of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta think the Hud- 
son’s Bay route should now be re- 
vived and put into service as a means 
of getting grain and other western 
farm products to Europe. The dis- 
tance to British and _ continental 
markets is much shorter and costs 
should therefore be less than by the 
older routes via the great lakes, St. 
Lawrence and Atlantic ports. Some 
of the western members of par- 
liament propose that if the Dominion 
government is unable or unwilling to 
do anything the three prairie prov- 
inces should take over this job. 

The controlling factor in this Ca- 


nadian problem is that at its best 
the Hudson’s Bay route to Europe 
could only operate for about three 
months in each year. Winter closes 
in during October and stays till the 
following June. New facilities of a 
navigational sort may improve the 
service as time goes on, but, in the 
meantime, insurance premiums are 
high. Another serious difficulty is 
that of return cargo. This route 
could never prosper on one-way traf- 
fic but it does not seem likely that 
inbound shipments from across the 
Atlantic can amount to much for 
some time to come. 

This is a live issue now in western 
Canada and will probably remain so. 
The idea of such an outlet for west- 
ern grain and other farm products is 
attractive and will, probably in the 
course of the years, be carried out.— 
A.H.B. . 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINNIPEG RYE MARGINS 
UPPED, PRICES CURBED 


Winnipeg, Man. — Winnipeg rye 
futures climbed to the highest lev- 
els in 20 years as the December 
delivery reached a high of $2.02 bu 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange on 
Nov. 13. On that day the council 
of the exchange announced the re- 
quirements .of a margin of 75c bu 
on all new rye transactions. Effec- 
tive the day following, the daily 
limit, either above or below the pre- 
vious close, was reduced to 1c. Since 
July 1, 1936, the daily limit above or 
below the previous close has been 
5c. In other words, the range in 
one day from the low to the high 
could have been 10c. Now the max- 
imum range from the high to the 
low is 2c in any one day. 

This action on the part of the Win- 
nipeg exchange followed an almost 
continuous upswing of 20c in the four 
days ending Nov. 13. Buying orders 
found offerings almost entirely lack- 
ing and, while some of this buying 
was attributed to speculative inter- 
ests, it is significant that Canadian 
rye has been purchased at these 
prices for export overseas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO. 
APPOINTS VICE PRESIDENT 


Toronto, Ont.—The. Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., has announced the 
appointment of George W. Stepan as 
vice president. Mr. Stepan was elect- 
ed a director in 1939 and has been 
with the company for more than 20 
years. In the early days he served 
as manager in the maritime provinces 
and more recently as manager for 
eastern Canada with headquarters in 
Montreal. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS TO SEE OIL MILL 


Toronto, Ont. — A meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Toronto Section, is to be 
held on Nov. 23 at Victory Mills, 
Ltd., Toronto, at 8 p.m. A dinner 
at the Walker House, Toronto, at 
6 p.m. will precede this meeting. A 
tour of the new oil processing plant 
of Victory Mills, Ltd., is included in 
the program for the evening. 




















Canadian Estimate 
on Wheat Reduced 
Further by Bureau 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Ottawa, in its sec- 
ond estimate of Canada’s grain 
crops, places wheat production at 308,- 
600,000 bus, oats at 378,300,000 bus, 
barley at 156,300,000 bus and flax- 
seed at 7,400,000 bus. The estimates 
are generally lower than the Sept. 13 
estimates, principally due to lower 
yields in the prairie provinces. Wheat 
production is lower by 12,800,000 
bus, while the oat crop is down 10,- 
000,000 bus. The reduction in the 
barley crop amounts to 4,900,000 bus, 
while that for flaxseed is raised 
slightly. 

The area sown to fall wheat in the 
autumn of 1945 is given at 480,000 
acres, a decrease of 216,000 acres, or 
31% as compared with 696,000 acres 
in 1944. The smaller acreage this 
year was due to unfavorable weather 
during the seeding period. Condi- 
tion at Oct. 31 was reported at 81% 
of the long-time average, as com- 
pared with 101% in 1944. 

With the exception of a_ small 
quantity grown in Alberta, all the 
Canadian winter wheat crop is pro- 
duced in Ontario. Fall rye sowings 
in Canada are estimated at 347,000 





K. F. Wadsworth 


GENERAL MANAGER — The ap- 
pointment of K. F. Wadsworth as 
general manager of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., has been announced 
by D. C. MacLachlan, president of 
the company. Mr. Wadsworth is al- 
so a vice president of the Maple Leaf 
firm and in the new appointment suc- 
ceeds Mr. MacLachlan who will con- 
tinue as president. Mr. Wadsworth 
has been with the company more 
than 25 years and has served in an 
executive capacity in both eastern 
and western Canada. 
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1) URAMBER” 


SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO” 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











LUCKY 


GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 


Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat « 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., 


FLOURS Cympiete 





Soft Wheat 


Beardstown, Ill. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Prevent TB 

















Buy Christmas Seals 
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acres as compared with 335,900 
acres sown in 1944. 
¥ ¥ 
Western Canada Estimate 

Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s 
1945 wheat crop is estimated at 290,- 
190,000 bus, according to the annual 
estimate of the North-West Line 
Elevators Association. Manitoba’s 
outturn is placed at 41,574,000 bus, 
Saskatchewan’s 164,681,000 bus and 
Alberta’s 83,935,000 bus. Oat pro- 
duction for the three prairie prov- 
inces is estimated at 260,253,000 bus, 
barley 143,359,000, rye 4,662,000 and 
flax 7,314,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MAPLE LEAF BUILDING 
WEST TORONTO PLANT 


Toronto, Ont.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., here D. C. Mac- 
Lachlan, president- of the company, 
stated that capacity operations for 
the next two years are expected in 
view of the heavy demand for flour 
from Europe. A new plant is now 
being built at West Toronto to in- 
crease cereal capacity. Drying ca- 
pacity at the Port Colborne mill is 








now sufficient following the building 
of a highpower steam plant during 
1944. 

Shareholders unanimously ap- 
proved the proposal for redemption 
of the outstanding class A shares, 
the issuance of rights to common 
stockholders for the purchase of one 
additional share for each two shares 
now held and the sale of a further 
73,000 common shares. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIANS SEE RETURN 
OF CUBAN FLOUR TRADE 


Toronto, Ont.—In a recent report 
by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce on Cuba as a market for 
Canadian products, it is stated that 
the termination of the United States 
subsidy on flour exported to Cuba 
should permit the resumption of 
Canadian flour sales. This subsidy is 
related to the sale of Cuban sugar 
crops to United States government 
agencies and will presumably cease 
with the return of free marketing 
conditions. There is, however, much 
ground to be regained and import 
duties appreciably favor American 
suppliers. 








Lake of the Wand Statemset 
Shows $389,526 1945 Net Profit 


Montreal, Que.—Net profit of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1945, is shown in the company’s annual finan- 
cial statement at $389,526, compared with $386,963 in the previous year. Net 
operating profit is given at $1,000,669, as against $956,660. The balance 
sheet and profit and loss and surplus account is shown in the accompanying 














table: 
LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO. STATEMENT 
ASSETS 
1944-45 1943-44 
EM ccc ne sekeed ov abererenpchectvetscetenedecsseetapetes wea $ 162,128 $ 106,918 
eee rey eee Es TERE REESE TTT TTR eee ee ee 15,000 15,000 
ACOGUBTE FOOSIVEDIO occ ieseisiccvcvcccscrccacsccccevcesseseee 2,138,994 2,395,369 
Gee VERE ERERACTRLERAEE ERECT Eee ee 2,654,876 3,163,282 
oo Perr err ee. PERE TT EE eS ere ee $ 4,970,998 $ 5,680,569 
ER SEE TPCT TE OT EET ee rT 33,399 18,870 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax .....-..-eeceeeeeeeee 315,779 211,169 
SumGry INVEBEMONS. 2. ww evoscvsccccccccsccccccscccccvesscved 6,530 6,530 
Teivestmiont 8 CONTONSE COMPANY «bcc cccccccccccccccsesvces 611,193 611,193 
Property less reserve for depreciation .........eeeeeceeeeeees 3,914,339 4,029,060 
Ne ee ere rees ree eet ee PE er Pee eee eee ree cok 250,000 250,000 
- 6 EPPS TINI TITTIES ET TLIT IE $10,102,238 $10,807,392 
LIABILITIES 
1944-45 1943-44 
TOG, TORT 6 inks ccc be sdvoceveussccevsevevcccconsbeesceoveces $ 51,000 $ 862,000 
Accounts payable, including refund payable to Commodity 
oe ee TTT ee ee er re eee 1,894,960 2,157,973 
Provision for federal and municipal taxes after giving effect 
to a claim of the excess profits tax act ............... 353,457 196,508 
ee ONG TED 650.0 6.0.5 6.0 0:0 din eindis deine wens, e $ 2,299,417 $ 3,216,481 
EMORFARCS GRE GUOP TOPOTVOR ice eect e eee ecctcoes 150,133 150,133 
First Mortgage Bonds, 4%% due May 1, 1946, issued and 
BeUeee. SO SEIT. i 6.60 dare cree 8.0.0 0. 88.0.0. 0-0.0.00.60.6 0860 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,500,000 
Capital Stock—issued 147,689 shares of no par value common 2,953,780 2,953,780 
15,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock of $100 
eet orerr <r) yi ee se eee ee eT eer re Pre) fo td eee 1,500,000 1,500,000 
NS WEEE 6-6 0 0:0. > ae. 0:06 660-0 SAW b we 64D Od 0-0 RTOS Ebb 0.00 8 0 2,883,129 2,775,829 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax ...........eeeeeeeee 315,778 211,168 
$10,102,238 $10,807,392 


PROFIT AND LOSS AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Balance at Aug. 31 .... 

Add: Adjustments affect- 

ing prior periods ... 
Net operating profit 


1944-45 1943-44 
$2,775,829 $2,666,982 
4,110 
«+++ $ 956,660 
$ 153,206 eves 
153,528 
229,033 
7,898 
75,601 


412 619,679 





Sa PPC rrr er $1,000,669 
Less: Interest .......... $ 82,308 weve 
Depreciation .......... 115,257 
Provision for income & 
excess profits taxes.. 393,000 
Directors’ fees ....... 7,727 
Executive salaries 61,772 eee 
BMOR TOG: £02 ede cesas 560 660,625 
340,044 
Dividends from con- 
trolled companies os 47,988 are 
Income from investments 1,494 49,482 


336,981 


eles 47,988 Sees esos 
389,526 1,994 49,982 386,963 





Deduct: Dividend on cumu- 


lative preferred stock.. 105,000 
Dividend on common 
BONN ca sdekseeveuians 177,227 





3,165,356 3,058,056 


105,000 
177,227 


282,227 282,227 











Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry: Flours 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 





















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 






















== 
Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY ph ag ne co. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 






















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mitte Co., Inman, Kan. 























QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 
































MORIRBOD. sce ceveseics 








$2,883,129 $2,775,829 


C. H. G. Short, president and managing director, informed shareholders 
that domestic business had been satisfactory. Export business has been 
very heavy. With European conditions as they are, it is a reasonable ex- 
pectation that the heavy demand will continue for an indeterminate pe- 
riod. The company’s subsidiary, the Inter City Baking Co., Ltd., continues 


to maintain and improve its excellent financial position. 





““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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M Four-State Protection is behind 
every sack of Page’s flours — for 
we aré located where we can draw 
the superior wheats of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Colorado. 


MILLERS: CoP RINE FLOUR STG Eo O72 








DEPENDABILITY Jdcsed 
on CONSTANT QUALITY 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 











Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection * Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


PREPARE with 
POLAR BEAR 


for the swing back to better family 
flour sales. Readjustment to peace- 
time living conditions means bigger 
home consumption of flour. Get set for 
this development with fast-selling, well- 
known POLAR BEAR. It will pay 


you to do so. 



















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Dust Bowl 





a 


(Continued from page 18.) 


in a film called “The Plow that Broke’ 


the Plains.” If an individual had 
gone about undermining the financial 
solvency of any person, he would 
have been subject to damage for libel 
by court action. This film, however, 
was neither history nor did it tell 
the truth, but it was yet another 
“record” and more devastating than 
all that had previously been written. 
It was shown at the White House 
and is reported still being shown in 
schoo!s, and like the false teachings 
of Hitler will not be erased from 
people’s minds for a long, long time. 
According to this film record the rug- 
ged individualist was to blame for 
the dust bowl. He overgrazed the 
grass and then overplowed the plains. 
The overgrazing and overplowing was 
such an infinitesimally small part of 
actual fact that fidelity to accuracy 
rejects the finding of the picture in 
toto. Nevertheless, the record was 
made. Newsmen, unfamiliar with 
the facts, pointing with alarm, can 
hardly be blamed for their upbring- 
ing. 

This brings us nearly up to date on 
the “record-making” and the “rec- 
ord makers.” In the second para- 
graph of this article we said that 
the transmeridian high plains coun- 
try was unpredictable, and that is 
still true, and anyone who would say 
positively that dust bowl conditions 
could never again occur is talking 
without full knowledge. That any- 
thing can happen is too true and 
should, and always has, put the 
plainsmen on guard. 

In one thing only is the high plains 
region and its inhabitants predict- 
able, that is their character, their 
courage, their originality, their opti- 
mism, their persistent stability. This 
writer, for many years, believed these 
characteristics were due to the alti- 
tude. Dr. Albrecht says they are due 
to the soils and that climate affects 
soils. Whatever the cause, there is a 
bit of current record which all the 
experts cannot deny, and that is the 
record made as to the low percent- 
age of 4-Fs. 4-F's, if you have forgot- 
ten, are the army draft rejectees on 
account of disabilities shown by army 
medical examinations which include 
mental instability. Kansas has the 
lowest position in the United States, 
only 16.4% against some communi- 
ties with 60%. The 24 southwestern 
Kansas counties knock the Kansas 
state average for a loop by bringing 
that percentage down to 14.89 or 1% 
Points lower than the enviable rec- 
ord for the state. A check-up of the 
high plains region would probably 
confirm the high record set by these 
24 southwestern Kansas ‘counties. 
Unhappily, the courage of these west- 
etn men is so high, their tenacity 
and stamina so great, that battle 
mortality of men from Ford County, 
Kansas (Dodge City), is nearly twice 
the percentage of combat losses for 
the entire United States. 


Dust Bowl Insurance 


These human qualities are the big- 
ree assurance against any new dust 
wl, 

What has that got to do with it? 

Nearly everything, for it is this un- 
Conquerable spirit which overcomes 
the shortcomings superficially ob- 
served by Coronado, Pike, White, 
Gunther, Sears and the WPA ex- 
perts from movie land, and the New 
: in Washington who conceived 
‘The Plow that Broke the Plains.” 
nsider first what these high plains- 
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men have achieved in these war 
years. Despite the handicaps due to 
setbacks of dust bowl days and the 
manpower and equipment deficiencies 
due to war, this area, from the Red 
River to the Platte, has in five years 
produced more food per capita pro- 
ducer than any other region on earth. 
This includes principally wheat, cat- 
tle, sheep, grain sorghums and poul- 
try. That is a hitherto unpublished 
record and may be derided by the 
experts. 


Less Stubble Burning 


We need to discuss also new prac- 
tices and adaptations toward unfa- 


vorable conditions which may arise, 
and in particular what may be done 
to prevent or minimize soil drifting 
and its concomitant dust bowl con- 
ditions. Since stubble burning in 
1931 was the worst factor in aggrav- 
ating soil drifting, it is interesting 
to recall that the 1944 wheat crop 
was a miracle crop like 1931. Short- 
age of manpower and equipment de- 
layed tillage of stubble fields in many 
cases till Aug. 1. It was tempting 
to set a match: to the excessive straw, 
especially when prices were good and 
the resultant crop would probably 
be doubled. 

A very few farmers west of the 
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meridian did burn their fields. Some 
burned them by accident. In every 
case, the yields were about double 
those of their neighbors. Manpower 
and equipment are still very short, 
stubble has been excessive in large 
areas in 1945, but the high plains 
farmer has exhibited magnificent re- 
straint. Probably not 3% of the 
stubble fields west of Dodge City, in 
Kansas or Colorado counties, have 
been burned. Of course, this will pay 
dividends in the long run in added 
soil: fertility and control of drifting 
acres. 

This undramatic, unpublicized part 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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Dutch Importers Organize Private 
Board to Distribute Relief Flour 


London, Eng.—A nonprofit board, 
composed of representatives of the 
flour importing industry of Holland, 
has been organized for the purpose 
of distributing imported (relief) flour 
for the Dutch government. It is a 
temporary scheme only, and in six 
months or a year the importers hope 
to be free to buy their flour without 
the aid of the government. 

The board, bearing the name of 
Stichting Importbloembureau, (Im- 
port Flour Bureau, Ltd.), is com- 
posed of the following flour import- 
ers: J. Meurs of Luchsinger, Meurs 
& Co., president; Karel Heslenfeld 
of Bulsing & Heslenfeld, secretary; 
Th. Verkley of Grippeling & Verkley, 
and Jac. Schuddeboom of P. C. Vis 
& Co., co-operating managers. 

All of the flour importers are en- 
rolled as registered members of the 
bureau and receive their allocations 
of flour through the organization and 
make payment thereto for all the 
flour handled by them, which is sold 
at the government’s fixed price. They 
receive a commission for their sales, 
which is placed in a pool and dis- 
tributed in ratio, according to quan- 
tities sold, among the importers. 
The board is entirely concerned with 
the distribution of flour without any 
profit making intentions. A great 
deal of work is involved for the 
managers, but the scheme is working 
very smoothly and it is hoped that 
arrangements will soon be made 
whereby the importers can receive 
offers from their mill connections for 
government account. 

Karel Heslenfeld, secretary of the 
board, spent a few hours in London 
recently en route to Manchester to 
confer with his connection, the Brit- 
ish Arkady Co., Ltd. He is the first 
of the Netherlands flour importers to 
visit London since the liberation of 
Holland and he made the journey by 
air in a Netherlands military plane 
and returned in the same way. 

During the war, deprived of his 
normal business as a flour importer, 
Mr. Heslenfeld kept his business go- 
ing by selling to the bakers different 
kinds of raw materials, such as yeast 
improvers, lubricants (a substitute 
for oil),: vinegar (which the bakers 
use to prevent doughiness of the 
bread), etc., in which business he 
was greatly helped by his former 
connection with the British Arkady 
Co., Ltd. No fresh supplies were 
forthcoming from England, but for 
a time he was able to get his raw 
materials from the British Arkady 
Co.’s factory in Germany. 

He has thus built up a close con- 
nection with the bakers of Holland 
which will be of great service to his 
business in imported flour. Although 
he is much interested in bakers’ sun- 
dries and wishes to correspond with 
firms dealing in such commodities in 
the United States and Canada, he 
emphasized the fact that his main 
interest always will be imported 
flour, and he is looking forward to 
the time when he can renew direct 


business with his former mill con- 
nections. 

Mr. Heslenfeld told of some of his 
experiences during the German oc- 
cupation of Holland and the grievous 
privations he and his family had to 
face. For a long time they had to 
exist on one loaf of bread per week 
per person, no meat, no fats and a 
very small quantity of vegetables. 
The Germans turned them out of 
their home, saying it was required 
by some German officers, and that 
they must leave everything in the 
house intact, taking with them only 
their clothes, plate and linen. They 
were given 24 hours to get out and 
to find a roof to cover their heads. 
Secretly, they removed all their best 
furniture and furnishings and hid 
them, and the Germans were never 
the wiser, while a friend allowed 
them the use of a furnished house in 
another village, where they re- 
mained until their own house was 
restored to them by the Germans 
in the early part of this year. It was 
badly knocked about and Mr. Hes- 
lenfeld has had to spend a consider- 
able amount on its repair. 

The fear of the men folk of the 
family being hauled off to Germany 
for forced labor hung over their 
heads continually. Mr. Heslenfeld 
himself was liable and, also, his eldest 
son on reaching the-age of 16, which 
happened this year. Sure enough, 
the boy was rounded up, although 
his parents tried to hide him, and he 
was taken off to Germany, but he 
managed to escape and return home. 
Then one day the Germans began a 
search in the village for men within 
the age limit to serve in the labor 
battalions and this time both Mr. 
Heslenfeld and his son had to flee. 

The boy got away clear, into the 
woods, on his cycle, but his father, 
through going upstairs to put a few 
things together for his flight, was 
nearly caught. Leaving his house by 
the back gate he almost ran into 
the search party, but he jumped on 
his cycle and fled before them like 
the wind. They sent several shots 
after him, which happily were badly 
aimed. Lying hidden for a _ short 
time in an adjoining town, which 
had been searched, father and son 
were able to return home again and, 
apparently, were unmolested further, 
especially as at that time the Ger- 
mans themselves were on the run 
before the allied armies. 

Mr. Heslenfeld told of the great 
joy and relief of themselves and their 
countrymen when food was dropped 
to them by airplanes and: how it 
saved their lives. Also, of their joy 
when the Canadian forces entered 
their towns and villages and they 
found themselves free men and wom- 
en once again, delivered from the 
awful oppression they had suffered 
for so many years. He said how 
much the Canadians were liked 
among the populace and how many of 
the Dutch girls lost their heads and 


hearts over them. Life is becoming - 


gradually more normal but there is 


much to be done to replace all that 
had been stolen or destroyed. There 
are shortages of many vital things, 
such as food, clothing, transport and 
many of the essential services had 
yet to be restored. However, being 
once again free men they are ready, 
one and all, to put their backs into 
helping to retrieve their losses. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———= 


JOHN RAIKES IN ENGLAND 
AFTER LONG INTERNMENT 


London, Eng.—John Raikes, who 
had been interned at Singapore by 
the Japanese since January, 1942, 
reached Liverpool on Oct. 12, and 
was met by his sister and her hus- 
band, Brigadier R. T. O. Cary, who 
took him to their home at Catterick 
Camp, Yorkshire. His father, C. F. 
G. Raikes, was awaiting him there, 
eager to greet him after the long 
separation, during the greater part 
of which it was not known whether 
he was alive. His mother, who died 
in October, 1944, up to the last be- 
lieved that he was safe and wrote 
him regularly, though most of her 
letters never reached him. 

During his internment John Raikes 
lost over 56 lbs, finally reaching 112 
Ibs total weight, but with plenty of 
good food (returned internees and 
prisoners of war are allowed double 
rations) he is steadily gaining and is 
already back to 133 lbs and still 
going up. 

As soon as travel conditions are 
favorable, John will visit his brother, 
Arthur, who is a member of the staff 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Health permitting, his father 
will accompany him. At present the 
shipping situation makes it very dif- 
ficult to secure a passage and a 
strong priority claim has to be sub- 
stantiated, but possibly early next 
year this difficulty will be overcome. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RANK BROTHERS BELIEVE 
FLOUR CONTROLS TO STAY 


London, Eng.—James V. Rank, 
chairman, and his brother, J. Arthur 
Rank, movie magnate, both spoke at 
the annual meeting of Ranks (Ire- 
land), Ltd. The brothers were in 
agreement that with world condi- 
tions as they are it is difficult to 
anticipate any immediate return to 
1939 conditions, or that there is any 
immediate prospect for the relaxa- 
tion of strict government control over 
the flour milling and auxiliary in- 
dustries. 

Millers have not been permitted 
to make any further improvement in 
the color and quality of bread. Al- 
though the bread is much more at- 
tractive than it had been during the 
worst of the emergency period, it is 
still considerably inferior to the 
quality of prewar days, they said. 

The whole of the wheat crop in 
Eire has gone into the manufacture 
of flour. As for some years past 
their bread contained a much larger 
proportion of Eire-grown wheat than 
imported wheat, they pointed out. 

Any increase in supplies of wheat 
to enable the loaf to be whiter and 











to provide more millfeed would haye 
to come from wheat brought in from 
abroad. The shipping position was 
cited as difficult. 

A final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 6c per share, less income 
tax, for 1944, was passed making 
with the interim paid in October last, 
a total distribution of 12c per share 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FLOUR TRADE GROUP HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEET IN GLASGOW 


London, Eng.—The annual general 
meeting of the National Flour Trade 
Association was held in Glasgow, 
Oct. 17, with delegates from London, 
Glasgow, Liverpool and Bristol pres. 
ent. 

The retiring president, F. W. Peach 
of Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., London, 
in making his report for the year, 
dealt with the continued control by 
the Ministry of Food of the imported 
flour trade and the personnel asso- 
ciated with that trade, many of 
whom voluntarily are giving their 
services to the detail work connect- 
ed with the purchasing and distribu. 
tion of flour. During the past year 
approaches had been made on the 
question of modifications of certain 
of the more restrictive regulations 
but he could give no indication as 
to the likelihood of an early easing 
of control. 

At the meeting of the council, held 
after the annual meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve dur- 
ing the coming year: president, J. 
B. Russell, C.A., of D. T. Russell & 
Baird, Ltd., Glasgow; vice president, 
J. H. Pillman of Pillman & Phillips, 
London. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ZONING PLAN FOR BRITISH 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION TO END 


London, Eng.—At his press confer- 
ence on Oct. 30, the Minister of 
Food, Sir Ben Smith, announced that 
transport restrictions on food distri- 
bution, operated under a scheme con- 
trolling eight zoning areas, would be 
removed on March 2, 1946. This af- 
fected, among other commodities, 
breakfast cereals, semolina and self- 
rising flour. After that date manu- 
facturers may sell their produce any- 
where in Great Britain. At the same 
time the voluntary transport restric: 
tions adopted by the compound ani- 
mal feedingstuffs and oil cake indus- 
tries will be terminated. 

It is understood that the soy flour 
trade intends to continue its own 
voluntary zoning scheme, and that 
the biscuit zoning scheme will end 
on a date to be fixed by the Cake 
and Biscuit Manufacturers’ Wat 
Time Alliance after March 2, 196. 
Furthermore, transport arrange 
ments for bulk flour and biscu:t flour 
will be relaxed over a period of time 
according to the supply and trans 
port situation. : : 

The removal of schemes for the dis- 
tribution of millers’ offals and home 
grown cereals is to be considered seP- 
arately later on. Thus trade will 
gradually resume its normal working 
and competition after several yeals 
of restriction and control. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 














NEW SPOKANE MILL. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATT LE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITy 


















AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


















Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 








PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 


ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT | 








MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
















“HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 




















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ws 
Specializing in Soft Wheat reeey and Cake Flours 
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“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
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Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








Jongs-HetreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 














Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 







































GET... 


ALL of your F LOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 





Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


~ GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


. Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


isle y 


ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Milling Wheat 
From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 
who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 








Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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Dust Bowl 





(Continued from page 35.) 


of the record is a very strong argu- 
ment against recurrences of dust 
bowl conditions. Incidentally, if AAA 
practices are to be continued, in the 
name of conservation, heavy penal- 
ties for burning stubble might be 
properly assessed, for the practice is 
certainly alluring in some years and 
morale might weaken if successfully 
used by a few farmers to the detri- 
ment of their self-denying neighbors. 

Another important factor has to 
do with the improved machinery to 
better tillages practices to conserve 
moisture and prevent soil drifting. 
This equipment has nearly all been 
devised by the resourceful high plains 
farmer or has been built as a result 
of his suggestions. It must be ad- 
mitted that war demands for high 
production and favorable seasons 
have, to some extent, caused these 
practices to be neglected around 
Dodge City, but they have been more 
assiduously followed by operators 
along the state line and across in 
Colorado, giving that state the big- 
gest wheat crop in its history and 
raising the cry of the alarmists. 

The Basin Listing Device 

Contour farming to save run-off 
of rainfall was strongly advocated in 
the dry years and is a good but ex- 
pensive practice. The simpler, near- 
ly as effective, method, is the basin 
listing or use of damming tools. 
Deep furrow drilling of wheat and 
wide spacing of drill rows is another 
important item. These deep furrows 
catch drifting snow in winter.. The 
disc plow was a contributing factor 
to the soil drifting, as it left the top 
soil too loose. Better tools are shovel 
tools, such as spring tooth harrow 
and chisels. 

One very efficient tool is the rod 
weeder which is simply a square rod 
drawn down under the field’s surface 
by a shovel and forced to rotate in 
reverse by a gear. On a summer 
fallowed field, it cuts the weeds off, 
permits them to lie on the surface 
and keeps the top soil loose but not 
pulverized. It also packs the subsoil. 
Rubber tired equipment is another 
factor improving traction and speed- 
ing the work. 

Many of these practices have been 
most highly demonstrated by the 
success of the late Albert Weaver 
of Bird City, Kansas, and by Charles 


4s 
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Peacock of Arriba, Colo., who has 


“ made an improved wheat drill which 


sows the wheat on the shoulder of 
his deep furrows. A good many 
words could be written of these new 
tools and methods. As to Weaver 
and Peacock there are hundreds of 
plainsmen like them whose efficiency 
and studied practices have not been 
publicized. 


More Livestock Provided 


A third important element in the 
high plainsman’s contest against the 
dust bowl’s return is the heavy in. 
crease in livestock production. Sum- 
mer tillage of fields generally gives 
assurance of fall and winter pastur- 
age for sheep and cattle. Sheep, 
feeding on transmeridian wheat pas. 
tures, go direct to the packers, skip- 
ping the feed lot. Millions of sheep 
have been thus fed in the last few 
years, an entirely new development, 
and more cattle are now marketed 
annually through the sale ring at 
Dodge City than ever were marketed 
in the heyday of the cattle king. 

Fitting in with livestock produc. 
tion is the recent improvement by 
individuals and the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station of straight neck milo, 
This grain can be harvested with a 
combine, thus cutting production 
costs in half. It can be sown after 
the wheat has winter killed or failed 
and the expensive investment in the 
combine is given added days of sery- 
ice within the year. 

Still another favorable factor is 
the accumulated knowledge of the 
reasons for what a farmer does in a 
given circumstance and the effect of 
his effort. When A. W. Erickson, 
in 1942, excavated a block of earth 
at Dodge City showing wheat roots 
down to a depth of 9 ft, he made an 
unusual demonstration on moisture 
conservation. Farmers themselves 
would hardly believe it. It proved 
that moisture saving by tillage is 
never a wasted effort. It shows that 
for unusual wheat crops the roots 
will and must go down deep; also 
that deep tillage was not necessary, 
for the wheat roots would go down 
if there were moisture. It empha- 
sizes the fact that western soils are 
fertile in depth and that the plant, 
following the moisture down, draws 
on that fertility of minerals and plant 
food in the deep soils. 

Better Financial Situation 

Another factor that will hold 
against the dust bowl is the improved 
financial conditions of the farmers. 
Banks have now seven to ten times 








A 4-H Club Prize Winning Hereford Symbolizing the Livestock Development That 
Agains ecurring Dust Bowls 
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Sheep on Wheat Pasturage in a Former Dust Bowl Area 


the deposits they had at the peak in 
1930. No farmer now buys new 
equipment on terms—he pays cash. 
He has bid up the price of land, but 
he had cash from his crops to pay 
for it. Rarely has he sold war bonds 
to buy land, but is holding them. 
One bank in Dodge City which at the 
peak of condition, 15 years ago, had 
$1,500,000 deposits, had loans of near- 
ly $1,000,000. Today, with deposits 
over $7,000,000, it is able to loan, lo- 
cally, only $170,000. Farmers in this 
county have several million dollars 
in bonds. They have a cash backlog 
against any adverse period, and when 
new equipment is available the new 
and better machinery will support 
their efforts very effectively against 
unfavorable weather. 

There are, however, admitted ad- 
verse factors. Probably the most 
dangerous is the too large operator 
and the absentee farmer. This suit- 
case operator is the fellow whose 
fields get out of condition. The right 
time to till to save moisture is not 
next week, nor even day after tomor- 
row. The time is right now, today, 
perchance after a local shower or 
when a field begins to blow. Land 
owners in Baca County, Colorado, 
are reputed to be refusing to lease 
land to absentee tenants. They want 
the man right on the job. If AAA 
practices were properly formulated, 
the too-big operator would be left en- 
tirely out, and after all the whole 
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will find milled from 
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wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 
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program should be designed to help 
the small farmer. The millionaire 
and well-to-do operators will be able 
to take care of themselves without 
any kind of subsidy. 

It may seem that the conclusion 
of all this is that the dust bow] will 
not recur. Your correspondent is not 
a prophet and will freely admit that 
anything can happen. The current 
wet period, like the dust period be- 
fore it, has been unusually long. It 
is time for a change and the alert 
westerner is fully aware of that pos- 
sibility. It is more than a probabil- 
ity, though, that food production will 
continue on a vast scale in the trans- 
meridian areas. The cost per unit of 
production will be less and less. A 
sane procedure and a sound economy 
would encourage the producer to 
strive to bring his prodigal wheat to 
market at lower and lower cost. Due 
to the diversity of his operations, his 
ability to make production a year 
round job, his native resourceful- 
ness and skill, he can outproduce 


.any country on earth in wheat and 


do it at lower cost. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





SUNNY 


KAN 


Baking virtues 











SUNNY KANSAS with 
skillful care. That's why this 


fine flour marches on year 


after year with 
standards, the 


of top performance. 


You can win and hold your 


customers with 


KANSAS quality. 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA : 
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1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 











“Golden Loaf” tas ou 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 








KANSAS CITY - ._MISSOURI 


The Fi 
Tweet Paani ean hows tocar Wick 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
Lake City, Minn. CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 
DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
GRAIN CO. Grain Co., Inc. 
Operating Elevator “A’’ Line country houses in five states 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


. 4 WITH 
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BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. , OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


Sales efforts 

| put behind 
SNOBUDDY 
flour always 
bring good 
results for the 
distributor. The 
real kitchen 
quality of 
SNOBUDDY 
builds repeat 
business that 


sticks. 


* 


The 
WALNUT CREEK 
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Flour Is His Hobby 





(Continued from page 30.) 


is his morning stack of wheat cakes. 
Knowing his love .of hunting, Mrs. 
Klatt last year gave her husband a 
coal-black Labrador retriever as a 
Christmas gift. “Captain” now is 13 
months old, and his master spends 
much time outside of office hours 
training him for the day when he 
will be taken on a duck or pheasant 
hunt. Mr. Klatt says hunting and 
fishing are about the only things 
which can make a man forget proc- 
essing taxes, ceilings, subsidies and 
other worries which emanate from 
Washington. He declares he will feel 
much easier when the country gets 
back to a supply and demand basis. 

The diminishing supply of sugar 
and shortening, Mr. Klatt says, is 
going to have a long-time effect on 
the flour business. He points out 
that the industry and the bakers have 
educated the public for the last 20 
years to eat bakery goods, and now 
the job will have to be done all over. 
He attributes the great prewar in- 
crease in the demand for bakery 
goods to improved quality of bread 
and pastries. Now, enforced curtail- 
ment of bakery goods is forcing 
housewives to return to home bak- 
ing, he contends. 

The Iowa Flour Co. has handled 
Pillsbury flour and feed since “away 
back when.” The company also has 
represented the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas, for the last 15 
years. Its latest move was to take 
over distribution of flour manufac- 
tured by thé ‘Inland Milling Co., Des 
Moines. The Iowa Flour Co. office 
and warehouse is at 120 S.W. Sixth 
St., Des Moines, and its salesmen 
cover 33 counties of south central 
Iowa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Klatt live in a spa- 
cious new home built from their own 
plans at 411 Sixtieth St., Des Moines. 
It is situated on a beautifully wooded 
site, and its broad windows look 
across the Walnut Creek Valley. 





With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 26.) 





information has been obtained, a dis- 
tributor is in much better position 
to help his trade. That type of co- 
operation means more business for 
all. 

Furthermore, investigations of this 
type must be continuous, particularly 
in such times as these. Conditions 
change rapidly, both among custom- 
ers and competitors. Trade prac- 
tices which exist today may be radi- 
cally changed a. few months hence. 
Constant observation is necessary. 
This does not require the employ- 
ment of an outside research organ- 
ization, but only the continuous ob- 
servation of an intelligent sales force, 


. with reports made regularly to the 


MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


puavvww 





sales manager or some similar ex- 
ecutive. The results: will probably 
be far greater than -the effort re- 
quired. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMING EVENTS 
Jan. 21-22.—Indiana Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, 45th “Victory” convention 
at Columbia Club, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Fred Saie, Indianapolis. 


Jan. 13-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers Associ- 
ation mid-winter meeting at Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa; secre- 
tary, Theodore Staab, Philadelphia. 

Jan. 13-15.—Ohio Bakers Association, an- 
nual convention at Deschler Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; secretary, Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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Spy, BUILT TO CARRY HEAVY LOADS .0***” 
ooo?” 


Tension Tie (the original button and 

9 ?® string fastener) envelopes are well 

ee built of tough papers to carry heavy 

loads. Can be opened and closed 

many times and are serviceable in 

dozens of ways. Carried in stock in 
popular sizes. 


TENSION ENVELOPE ‘e):3) 


Lt Lly 


BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 


ee 
TENSION 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Harrison 0092 
Main 0547 


19th & Campbell 
500 South 5th St. 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
J 


"MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Tramsit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 














tees Dail ciliate 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 





FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. ‘ w\NNe 
Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 























— Western King F lour Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 

er Quality Flours 
MANEY MILLING CO. Mill at Sales Office — 
2, Omaha, Nob. Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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House Rules Committee to Hear 
Pace Bill Opponents Nov. 21 


Washington, D. C. — Opposition 
within the House Rules Committee to 
the Pace bill has required that group 
fo set a hearing on Nov. 21 to hear 
further opponents of the measure. 

Congressional sources report, how- 
ever, it is unlikely that the opposi- 
tion will carry sufficient weight to 
stop the granting of a rule, an opinion 
based on previous experience of this 
legislation in the House where sim- 
ilar bills have been approved. 

Congressman Clifford Hope, of 
Kansas, broke the solid agricultural 
front in support of the Pace bill 
which. would revise the _ parity 
formula when he spoke against. that 
proposal before the House Rules 
Committee where Congressman Ste- 
phen Pace had appealed for a rule 
which would bring his proposal be- 
fore the House for consideration. 

Congressman Hope stated that the 
pill would harm the producers of 
wheat and cotton instead of aiding 
them. Without government sub- 
sidies higher prices for wheat and 
cotton would curtail domestic and 
export markets, Mr. Hope contended. 

Mr. Hope said he believed that 
some parity revision was necessary 
particularly to aid dairy and live- 
stock producers, but. he also said 
that the passage of the Pace bill 
would be one of the worst things that 
could be done to the farmer. 

Congressional informants expressed 
doubts that the Pace or Thomas bill 
can pass over an expected presiden- 
tial veto. The administration policy, 
according to informants, is to bring 
all domestic agricultural prices down 
to world price levels and to pay the 
farm producer out of the treasury 
the difference between the lower 
world price and our domestic parity 
price. 

This is part of a free trade policy 
which has been promulgated in top 
policy circles of the administration, 
one source states, and was indicated 
in Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son’s speech at Memphis last week. 
The over-all free trade plan, which 
would put our agricultural commodi- 
ties into a world market at world 
prices, compensated by a treasury 
payment to return parity income lev- 
els to the domestic producer, is at- 
tributed to Will Clayton, who is seen 
as the influential economic adviser 
of the state department and the ad- 
ministration. 

Congressman Andresen of Minne- 
sota, expressed surprise at the oppo- 
sition from the Kansan, but he said 
that the House committee feels that 
farmers should be placed on an equal 
basis in peacetime with other 
branches of the economy. 

Further consideration of the Pace 
proposal will be given by the House 
Rules Committee this week. 


Senate Hearings Adjourn 

Hearings on the parity formula 
proposals of Senator Thomas and 
Congressman Pace before the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
were adjourned Nov. 13, probably 
ending Senate consideration of the 
measures for this session. 
_ Opposition which developed with- 
in farm groups was described by 
Senator Thomas as the principal 
force which probably has killed the 
Proposal to include the cost of farm 
labor in the parity formula. At one 
time Senator Thomas was prepared 
to ask Congress to put the 90% of 


parity support program on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Senator Thomas explained that the 
pressure of other legislation is call- 
ing for the attention of committee 
members, and that he had exhausted 
the supply of witnesses in the parity 
hearings. 

Among opposition to the present 
parity formula, the proposals of Al- 
bert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, received major attention in 
the hearings. Mr. Goss stated that 
the present formula is obsolete and 
could be remedied by including farm 
labor in the index of farmers’ costs. 
He also expressed opposition to the 
practice of adding to the base period 
price (1909-14) of a commodity a 
percentage equal to the increase in 
production costs as shown by the 
index. 

Grange Proposal 

The National Grange proposal 
would set up two indexes: One for 
things the farmers buy (as now ex- 
ists), and another for the price of 
things the farmer sells. Both in- 
dexes would be weighted for a basic 
“100,” and variations from_ these 
bases could be measured by the cur- 
rent price level taken over a pe- 
riod of 60 months and similarly 
weighted to make the comparative 
price period harmonize with the in- 
dexes. 

Mr. Goss proposed a 60-month 
comparative period to correct tempo- 
rary price fluctuations that occur 
in any shorter period. He suggested 
that the 60-month period immedi- 
ately preceding the war be used. 

In a recent speech given at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton Anderson indicated some 
leanings toward the Goss proposal. 

When hearings are resumed in 
January it is now believed that some 
new parity bill will be approved. The 
exact formula hasn’t appeared yet, 
according to Senator Thomas, but is 
expected to resolve from farm group 
proposals, probably led by that of 
the Grange. 





Subsidy End Procedure 





(Continued from page 9.) 


on their customers. 

Another important reason was that 
the government had created a legal 
obligation to compensate mills oper- 
ating on a forward sales basis for 
the deductions made at the begin- 
ning of the program on account of 
unfilled order balances as of Nov. 30, 
1943, and that this obligation could 
not be set aside by reason of any 
recommendation from the industry. 

Those who favor the June 30 ter- 
mination take the position that if 
the program is ended in accordance 
with the regulation, conditions in 
the milling industry will be chaotic 
during the 120-day period because of 
varying unfilled order balances, and 
in many cases mills will be forced 
to close down. In answer to this, 
it was pointed out that the weighted 
average unfilled order balance for 
those mills reporting to RFC on Nov. 
30, 1943, was 52 days, that 23 mills 
(out of 256) with 20.9% of the re- 
ported capacity had 80 days or more, 
and that 50.2% of the reported ca- 
pacity had less than 50 days. It 
was pointed out that no mill can 
run the full 120-day period on its 
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GOOD HUNTING—When Milton Knowlan, proprietor of the Sturgeon 
Bay Bakery, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and his friends went hunting recently, 
they didn’t have to lie about their hunting prowess on their return. This 


picture is proof of their successful adventure. 


They brought down 7 


wild geese out of a flight of 12. Pictured, left to right, are Mr. Knowlan 
Elmer Blosier, bakery employee, Al Niemen, rural Postman, and Emil 


Busch, bakery employee. 





Nov. 30 balance, and that all mills 
will be on the same basis in com- 
peting for new business the minute 
the subsidy program is terminated. 

Those who favor the June 30 clos- 
ing take the position that the need 
for subsidy payment at the beginning 
of the program began for each mill 
when it had completed grinding out 
its Nov. 30 order balance, and that 
the need for subsidy payment at the 
end of the program ends for all 
mills alike on one date. It is point- 
ed out, however, that the basic prin- 
ciple of the subsidy program is to 
make payment on the grind, and it 
is contended that under provisions 
of the regulation each mill will re- 
ceive full compensation for its elig- 
ible grind during the life of the 
program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLERS DISCUSS MEANS 
OF GETTING MORE DURUM 


Fargo, N. D—A_ representative 
group of durum millers met with the 
Greater North Dakota Association 
here this week to discuss ways and 
means of increasing the acreage of 
durum wheat. 

The yield of durum this year, it is 
said, is barely enough to take care 
of domestic requirements and con- 
cern is expressed as to whether or 
not there will be enough to go 
around. The 1945 acreage of durum 
dropped to 2,116,000, as compared 
with 3,569,000 in 1938 and 6,894,000 
in 1928. This sharp reduction in 
durum plantings has become increas- 
ingly serious and millers are inter- 
ested in increasing the sowings, if 
possible. 

North Dakota is the _ principal 
durum producing state, with an acre- 
age in 1945 of 1,869,000, and it is 
hoped to increase this to 3,000,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO. 
NAMES VICE PRESIDENT 


New York, N. Y.—The appoint- 
ment of Lt. Col. Joseph G. Noh as 
vice president in charge of pharma- 
ceutical sales and promotion of 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., was an- 
nounced recently by Dr. Theodore G. 
Klumpp, president. Now on terminal 
leave, preceding his discharge, Lt. 
Col. Noh takes over his new duties 
Dec. 1 

Since 1942 he has served as di- 
rector of purchases, medical depart- 
ment, U. S. Army, directly admin- 
istering the procurement of all medi- 














cal supplies purchased by the medical 
department for the army, American 
Red Cross and other agencies served 
by the war department. 

From 1929 until he entered the 
army, Lt. Col. Noh was vice presi- 
dent of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., in 
charge of the wholesale divisions in 
St. Louis, Mo., and Wichita, Kansas. 
From 1927 to 1929 he was executive 
director of the Pennsylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association. He was 
professor of pharmacy at Purdue 
University from 1925 to 1927, and 
from 1923 to 1925 was associate 
professor of pharmacology at the 
New Jersey College of Pharmacy. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of 
s k grain in store 
i at the principal markets of ‘the 
nited States at the close of the week 
page -raet 1945, and Nov. 11, 1944 
orted to the United States Of f 
Marketing Services (WFA), "hep tees 





in bus (000’s 


omitted): 
Canadian 
7American— -—in bond—, 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1946 11 10 11 
1944 1945 1 
Wihteat ......% 141,056 183,987 15,721 23,902 
Corn Meese 4,920 6,466 ae, hae 
AME), os te 45,996 18,606 3,618 1,985 
aia 4,290 13,031 ae ee 
Barley 24,137 33,051 630 632 
Flaxseed 7,888 5,243 ode 32 
Soybeans .... 20,661 19,409 


Stocks of Wnlted States rain i 
Canadian markéts Nov. 16 thearen + alg 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 41,000 (60,000) bus; corn 
1,000 (231,000); soybeans, none (195,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States N 
1945, in bushels (000's omitted). 1” 





Whea , 
Baltimore ...... 3,096 eg ye aaa A 
ERR scaae hs 6,117 “i cf “f 
Afloat *........ 1,039 2,502 
Chicago ........ 33° “fee 
REED 6c on Lane res ; 396 
fate 1,337 492 165 
Milwaukee ...... ete re 240 
New York ...... 2,149 86 Bi 
pS eis 184 ay * 
Philadelphia .... 812 210 
i ape 14,733 3,631 165 
Nov. 3, 1945.... 14.521 3,387 ss e36 
Nov. 11, 1944.... 20,114 1,856 565 632 





a Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output re 
2 port- 
ed -to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest,-in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. 


27 3 10 17 
Five mills ... 34,652 30,889 34,759 *32,990 


*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 17, in tons, with com- 
Parisons: 

7—-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


Minneapolis ar ++. 19,020 19,680 
Kansas City .. 200 425 3,000 4,625 
Philadelphia .. 200 440 one ce 
Milwaukee ... 90 3,150 4,590 
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JOINS AIB STAFF — Lawrence L. 
Wiseman, until recently with the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot of the 
army, has joined the staff of the 
laboratories of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. In his army post 
as chief chemist of the subsistence 
section control laboratory, he worked 
with the problems of analysis of 
food material used in army rations. 
Before his assignment with the army, 
Mr. Wiseman was with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the northern 
regional research laboratory at Pe- 
oria, Ill. At the American Institute 
of Baking he will work in the control 
and research laboratories, and will 
also be on the instructional staff. 
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NEW PRESIDENT—Martin Miller, 
vice president and director of the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York City, was elected president 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association at a meeting held 
in Chicago recently. He succeeds E. 
S. Mason of the J. H. Day Co. He 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 
association from 1936 to 1938. Mr. 
Miller, who has been active in the 
bakery equipment field for more than 
35 years, joined the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. in 1929 in a 
sales capacity, and was appointed a 
vice president and director of the 
company in 1937. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





John H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, has returned from a trip to 
Philadelphia for the ‘christening of 
his grandson, John H. Blake III. The 
baby’s father is a second lieutenant 
in Japan serving under General 
Eichelberger. 


F. J. Reinelt, secretary, Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
a visitor in the Chicago market last 


week. 
@ 


P. J. Wedge, treasurer, Comman- 
der-Larabee Corp., Minneapolis, spent 
several days in the New York market 
and Ellis D. English, vice president 
and general manager, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, returned for 
a day, making his headquarters with 
the Chinski Trading Corp. 

S 

Joseph Lackey of F. W. Stock & 
Sons, millers, Hillsdale, Mich., was 
in Minneapolis last week, investigat- 
ing the wheat supply situation. 

& 


Phil Fine, Chicago flour broker, is 
on a several weeks’ business and 
pleasure trip to the Pacific Coast. 

€ 


Dorris L. Bemmels, daughter of 
A. G. Bemmels, Minneapolis flour bro- 
ker, who has been with the American 
Red Cross in the Panama Canal Zone 
since February, 1944, arrived in 
Washington Nov. 18, for reassignment 
with the Red Cross for continued 
overseas duty. 


J. L. Welsh, partner and general 
manager of the Butler-Welsh Grain 


Co., Omaha, was in Winnipeg last 
week, where he addressed the Indus- 
trial Development Board of Manitoba 
and the Canadian Wheat Board. 
From Winnipeg, Mr. Welsh, imme- 
diate past president of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, 
visited Fargo, N. D., to address the 
Farm Bureau Federation of North 
Dakota. At all three meetings Mr. 
Welsh was scheduled to speak on 
“Industrial Uses of Surplus Grain.” 


J. G. Dixon, sales manager Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., spent sev- 
eral days in Pittsburgh calling on 
the trade with Vic M. Wintermantel, 


flour broker. 
* 


L. C. Chase of Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis; Ted Chase of the 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills; Frank 
Yost of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co; R. T. Scott of the Auburn 
(Ky.) Mills; Wilbur Simpson of the 
Owensboro (Ky.)- Milling Co., and 
Norman Christley of the Columbia 
(Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co., visited 
in Nashville last week. 

ae 


Bakers are jittery over the labor 
situation and uncertainty of subsidies, 
reports P. H. Baum, vice president 
and director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, home from a visit with connec- 
tions in several southern states. Job- 
bers continue to complain that busi- 
ness is hurt by shortage of fats. 

& 


Among those attending the wheat 
conference at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, were C. C. Kelly, presi- 


dent, Lyle Hartzler, chemist, and 
William Riley, miller, for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., K. K. Kirkpatrick, 
chemist for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and L. A. 
Ritterhouse, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 
© 


Charles C. Reynolds, director of 
sales for the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, has been elected 
president of the Kiwanis Club there. 








WITH THE ARMED 


SERVICES 
GGG OOO 


After serving three and a half 
years, Lt. O. N. Tucker has received 
an honorable discharge from the 
army, and is on terminal leave until 
Dec. 1. As head of the cereal and 
baked products branch of the sub- 
sistence research and’ development 
laboratory, Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, Lt. Tucker directed the devel- 
opment of active dry yeast, special 
bread and cake mixes, and also de- 
veloped the bread formula which was 
made from sea water. Before enter- 
ing the army, Lt. Tucker had been 
associated for several years with 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Bowman Dairy 
Co., Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and also 
had operated bakeries on the Pacific 
Coast. He has not announced his 
plans for the future. 


* 


Ist Lt. John P. Lake, son of.Fred 
W. Lake, president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, has 
received a discharge after five years 
of army service in Europe. Lt. Lake 
served for 21 months with the Fourth 
Armored Division of the Third Army. 
He holds the Silver Star, three battle 
stars, the combat infantryman’s 
badge and a presidential citation. 
His brother, Maj. Fred W. Lake, Jr., 
was killed in an airplane accident 
in Guadalcanal in 1943. 


* 


Lt. Geraldine Hoover has arrived 
from Camp Pendleton, Cal., to visit 
her parents, the J. L. Yerglers, Okla- 
homa City. Lt. Hoover is on terminal 
leave before her discharge from the 
U. S. marine corp women’s reserve, 
and will join her husband, Capt. Sam- 
uel C. Hoover, at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
where they will establish a home. Lt. 
Hoover’s father is vice president and 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co. 

* 


Col. Francis J. Fitz Patrick, vice 
president of the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., is on terminal leave 
in Kansas City. His discharge will 
be effective Jan. 1, at which time 
he will return to his position with 
the grain firm. 

* 


Lt. Stephen F. King, Jr., has re- 
turned to his home in Oklahoma City 
following 18 months in service in 
Europe. Lt. King is the son of 
Stephen F. King, Sr., treasurer of the 
Merit Mills, Oklahoma City, who has 
been seriously ill for several months. 

* 


Spencer Strowd of the army air 
forces, son of Dr. W. H. Strowd, sec- 
retary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, and Mrs. Strowd, 
is spending a 15-day furlough with 
his parents before reporting for duty 
to Greensboro, N. C. 

* 


Capt. Frederick C. Meyer, Jr., is 
home on terminal leave in Framing- 
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ham Centre, Mass., after serving 
four and a half years in the army. 
He was cited for his work in the in- 
vasion of the Anzio beach in Italy, 
and was stationed with the Fifth 
Army in Italy until he returned 
home. His father, -F. C. Meyer, is 
a flour broker in Framingham, Mass. 


* 


Capt. Hymie J. Sosland, since 1942 
assigned to the flour division of the 
Quartermaster Corps, at Chicago, will 
be discharged from the army Dec. 1, 
Capt. Sosland was with the Goffe- 
Carkener Grain Co., Kansas City, be- 
fore his entrance into the army with 
the rank of second lieutenant. 

* 


Capt. Glenn L. Berry, Jr., is visiting 
his parents in Oklahoma\ City before 
leaving for his next assignment in 
Santa Ana, Cal. Capt. Berry is the 
son of Glenn L. Berry, grain buyer 
for General Mills, Inc., in the Ama- 
rillo, Texas, territory. 
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JOSEPH ROSIN RESIGNS 
MERCK & CO. POSITION 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. Joseph Rosin, 
vice president of Merck & Co., Inc,, 
Rahway, N. J., and recipient of the 
1945 Remington Medal, retired 
Nov. 1. Dr. Beverly L. Clarke, for- 
merly director of the analytical de- 
partment of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., has succeeded Dr. Rosin 
under the newly created title of di- 
rector of chemical control. 

The 1945 Remington Medal was 
awarded to Dr. Rosin for his contri- 
butions to scientific pharmacy and 
the development of drug standards. 

Dr. Clarke received his B.Sc. in 
chemistry at George Washington 
University in 1921, his master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University in 
1923, and his Ph.D. from the same 
school in 1924. He was awarded an 
American - Scandinavian Foundation 
fellowship at the Nobel Institute in 
Stockholm in 1921 and was a teach- 
ing fellow at the college of the city 
of New York, 1922-24, and a research 
fellow at Carnegie Institute, 1925-27. 











RELIEVED FROM DUTY — Capt. 
Charles B. Dreyer, who has served 
in the army since August, 1942, will 
be relieved from active duty on Nov. 
21 at Camp Chaffee, Ark. During 
most of his army career he was with 
the Alaskan division of the army aif 
transport command. In March, 1945, 
he was transferred to the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot where he 
worked with Capt. Hymie J. Sosland 
and Harvey J. Owens in the flour pro 
curement division. Capt. Dreyer 
will return to the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., Kansas City. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








‘OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
erating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








‘FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


FLOUR FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. aaeg! TROY, N. Y. 














DEATHS 


Emanuel Marx, father of Victor E. 
Marz of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, and secretary of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, died 
from a heart attack in New York 
Nov. 10, aged 80. Mr. Marx left Chi- 
cago by plane on Nov. 8 for a trip 
to New York and was stricken two 
days later. The deceased is survived 
also by another son, Capt. Milton R. 
Marx, New York, two sisters, and 

-one grandson, Sgt. Richard Marx. 
Funeral services were held Nov. 14 
at Rosehill Chapel, Chicago. 





Harry J. McLaskey, 77, former 
member of the Minneapolis city coun- 
cil, and vice president of that body 
in 1903-04, died Nov. 17. Mr. Mc- 
Laskey was for 30 years a foreman 
in the packing department of the 
Pillsbury mills. 


Herman E. Steinbach, 44, who had 
been associated with his father, 
August Steinbach, Sr., for many 
years in the operation of the Stein- 
bach Bakery in Mount Olive, Il., died 
Nov. 5, following an illness of several 
months. 


Edward H. Parfrey, 78, of Rich- 
mond Center, Wis., died Nov. 11. He 
was a millwright, and learned the 
trade in his father’s mill. Surviving 
him are Mrs. Parfrey and two daugh- 
ters, a son and a brother. 


Mrs. R. H. Jennings, Jr., died Nov. 
18 in Orangeburg, S. C. Her hus- 
band, R. H. Jennings, Jr., of the 
People’s Baking Co., Orangeburg, is 
a former president of the Southern 
Bakers Association. 


Oscar Gerondale, operator of the 
Family Bakery at Delavan, Wis., 
died in Des Moines following a sud- 
den illness suffered while en route 
home from a hunting trip in the 
Dakotas. 


Harry Anagnoston, owner of the 
Everett, Mass., bakery bearing his 
name, died recently at the age of 68. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTIN W. CARPENTER 
IN NEW FEED COMPANY 


New York, N. Y.—Austin W. Car- 
penter, Sherburne, N. Y., feed dealer 
and for several years an active mem- 
ber of the New York State Food 
Emergency Commission, is one of the 
incorporators of Sherburne Perfec- 
tion Products, Inc., formed to manu- 
facture and deal in livestock, poul- 
try and dog feeds. Capital stock 
is 500 shares, no par value, accord- 
ing to papers filed with the secre- 
tary of state in Albany. Other di- 
rectors are Howard Sisson and Fred- 
erick E. Williams of Sherburne. 


OTTO E. SCHURKE DIES 


Kansas City, Mo. — Otto E. 
Schurke, 56, owner of the firm of 
Schurke & Son, flour and feed brok- 
ers, Kansas City, died Nov. 6 after 
several weeks’ illness. 

Mr. Schurke came to Kansas City 
in 1927 from Chicago, where he had 
been connected with the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., and later the Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., and established his brok- 
erage business a few years later. 

Associated with him was his son, 
Capt. Robert Schurke, who returned 
from Europe on leave from the Army 
during his father’s illness. He plans 
to continue the firm upon his dis- 
charge from the service. 




















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. vA K E FLO U R $ 


NEWTON, KANSAS for finer, lighter, 
better - textured 





cakes... that stay 





fresh longer 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


BIRCHMONT | —ai 


(Short Patent) 


























‘ BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
Mills at ites: Cites STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
9 
UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 
KATY and wihase eaVarOne DS 
Kansas City, Missouri BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











oe e 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lam O n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Foreign Trade Couneil Wants Free. 
Private, Competitive Enterprise 


At its recent thirty-second annual 
convention the National Foreign 
Trade Council adopted a significant 
and precise “declaration of princi- 
ples” designed to outline clearly this 
country’s foreign trade policy. One 
of the writers of this declaration was 
A. E. Mallon, vice president of Pills- 
bury MiHs, Inc., and president of 
the Flour Mills Export Association. 
The declaration calls for “an abun- 
dant flow of goods and _ services 
among nations, and a free and unre- 
stricted flow of capital and earnings 
internationally.” It states that “our 
foreign trade, 
trade, can best be carried on under 
a system of free, private, competi- 
tive enterprise.” The text follows: 


¥ ¥ 


HE National Foreign Trade 

i Convention declares itself as 

adhering to the following prin- 
ciples, as adopted by the board of 
directors of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, relating to the con- 
duct of American foreign trade: 

(1) The purpose of the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States, in the whole 
broad field of our international rela- 
tions, is to assure our security and 
well-being as a nation and to pre- 
serve the integrity of our institutions. 

(2) The purpose of our foreign 
economic policy, as a vital factor in 
these international relations, is to 
fortify and implement our foreign 
policy as above defined, and to en- 
courage, in the process, the develop- 
ment of an optimum flow of foreign 
trade. 

(3) The purpose of our foreign 
trade itself is to bring benefit to the 
people of the United States through 
an increased production, interchange 
and consumption of useful goods and 
services. 

(4) The well-being of the United 
States is bound up inextricably with 
the well-being of the world as a whole. 
This well-being—in fact the pres- 
ervation of the very foundations 
of our civilization—demands an 
enduring structure of international 
peace and security. The basis upon 
which such a structure can most 
surely be built is the achievement 
everywhere of the higher living 
standards to which all men aspire. 

(5) Increased production of useful 
goods and services is the first requi- 
site to a high level of employment 
and consumption, upon which a high- 
er living standard depends. The at- 
tainment of a higher living standard 
can come only from hard and un- 
remitting toil by the people them- 
selves who are seeking it. 

(6) Living standards in different 
lands will vary widely with the abil- 
ity to achieve such increased pro- 
duction through effective utilization 
of the resources and techniques avail- 
able. To the extent that adequate 
resources and techniques are lack- 
ing, the people of any land will at- 
tain their maximum living standard 
only if they supplement their own 
productivity by drawing upon the 
productivity of others. This re- 
course to advantageous utilization of 
the productivity of other lands is 
the basis and justification for all in- 
ternational trade. 

(7) The pursuit of foreign trade 
policies consistent with these eco- 
nomic realities is in the enlightened 
self-interest of the United States. 
An international trading system free 
of economic restrictions, unhampered 


like our domestic: 


by the crippling limitations of bilat- 
eral trade or barter, and guarantee- 
ing access on_ nondiscriminatory 
terms to raw. materials and markets 
everywhere, provides the most ef- 
fective means for enabling each na- 
tion to achieve an advantageous ex- 
change of its own products for the 
products of others. Such a multilateral 
trading system is inherent in the 
concept of free, competitive enter- 
prise. 

(8) Mutual benefit is the motivat- 
ing force that underlies all trade. 
Recognition of this mutuality of bene- 
fit demands recognition also of the 
benefits conferred upon our own econ- 
omy by both imports and exports. 
Imports, supplementing our own re- 
sources and productivity, enrich our 
economy with the fruits of the labors 
of others; exports provide an outlet 
for the surpluses of our farms and 
factories, and enable other countries 
to benefit from our productive effi- 
ciency, thus enriching their own 
economies. Both imports and exports 
create employment and profits; they 
are tangible evidence of the avail- 
ability everywhere of the “good bar- 
gains” which the skills of men can 
produce. 

(9) The only theoretical limit upon 
the importation of the products of 
other lands for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the American consumer is 
our ability to pay for these products 
with our own goods and services. 
As a practical consideration, however, 
it is necessary, in our import prac- 
tice, to safeguard our national de- 
fense and to avoid too rapid a dis- 
placement of any of our own produc- 
tive facilities which may be ineffi- 
cient. The only theoretical limit 
upon the volume of exports to be 
sought is our ability to secure pay- 
ment for them; but we must give 
account, in the transference of these 
fruits of our productivity to other 
lands, to the conservation of our own 
resources and substance. 

(10) Our status as an international 
creditor since World War I has de- 
manded, as the basis for an advan- 
tageous exchange of our goods and 
services for the goods and services 
of others, an excess of imports over 
exports. This excess has not yet 
been attained, and in the years im- 
mediately ahead we cannot hope to 
attain it, in view of the widespread 
destruction of productive facilities 
abroad and the time required for 
their rehabilitation. Even though 
our usage of foreign services con- 
tinues large, and our tourist expendi- 
tures increase greatly, this unbal- 
anced condition will continue until, 
over the longer term, the trend is 
reversed through a vastly stimulated 
importation of both raw materials 
and fabricated products. 

(11) America’s participation in in- 
ternational trade, on a mutually ben- 
eficial basis, necessarily involves 
more than the exchange of exports 
for imports. If the productivity of 
other lands is to be rapidly expand- 
ed, thus increasing the benefit we 
derive from the exchange of our 
products for theirs, our participation 
will involve, inevitably, the projec- 
tion abroad of American capital, 
techniques and management. 

(12) The projection of capital will 
have the immediate effect of inducing 
a further increase in our exports. 
While this will militate against an 
early reversal of our export balance, 


it progressively increases the need 
for a greater volume of imports to 
service the newly created obligations. 
Experience has demonstrated that de- 
pendence upon long-term loans and 
investments as a device to balance 
a chronic import deficiency is un- 
economic, since all too frequently 
the capital invested is lost. The in- 
vestment of American capital abroad 
can be justified only if it facilitates 
increased production of useful goods 
and services, and only if we in the 
United States are able and willing to 
accept a portion of this increased 
production for the servicing and re- 
payment of the loans and invest- 
ments made. 

(13) The motivating force behind 
all private loans and investments is 
the creditor’s expectation that he 
will receive an adequate return in his 
own currency. Loans are made only 
if there appears to be a reasonable 
prospect for their immediate servic- 
ing and eventual repayment. Equity 
investments, involving the projection 
of capital abroad for continuing use 
and productivity, are also based on 
the invertor’s expectation-of getting 
a reasonable return over the years. 

(14) These principles, under nor- 
mal conditions, apply with equal 
force to government loans and cred- 
its. Deviations from these principles 
in the period of world reconstruction 
ahead, whether in the form of loans 
or outright gifts so labeled, can bene- 
fit the United States only if they 
serve the purposes of national secur- 
ity, or if they constructively pro- 
mote world order and stability by 
increasing productivity and opening 
up the channels of international 
trade. 

(15) An expanding world economy 
demands, in addition to an abundant 
flow of goods and services among na- 
tions, a free and unrestricted flow of 
capital and earnings internationally. 
This can only occur with the elim- 
ination of currency blocs, exchange 
controls, multiple currency practices, 
barter and the other artificial re- 
strictions which make the interna- 
tional transfer of funds unduly diffi- 
cult or costly. 

(16) The foreign economic policy of 
the United States, as the medium 
through which the government exerts 
an influence on the conduct of 
American foreign trade, embraces the 
responsibility for safeguarding and 
protecting the interests of American 
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enterprise abroad through every po- 
litical and economic means at the 
government’s disposal. This respon- 
sibility lies in the area of assuring 
the safety and security of foreign 
investments against confiscation or 
discrimination in any form; it lies 
also in the area of seeking the stimu- 
lation of American exports through 
efforts to secure the elimination of 
barriers against American goods; and 
it lies in the area of providing condi- 
tions which will make possible the 
receipt of an adequate volume of 
goods and services in return for our 
exports of goods and capital. 

(17) Our foreign trade, like our 
domestic trade, can best be carried 
on under a system of free, private, 
competitive enterprise within a 
framework of government law and 
treaty designed to give it encour- 
agement and support. The interven- 
tion of the American government in 
the regulation of foreign trade, as 
for example in the imposition of tar- 
iffs, the conservation of natural re- 
sources and the prevention of abuses 
arising from American participation 
in private international agreements, 
can have its only justification in the 
service of the national interest, as 
distinct from any sectional interest 
or the interest of any individual in- 
dustry. The actual entry of the 
government into foreign trade activ- 
ity, including the extension of loans 
and credits, and participation in in- 
ternational commodity agreements, is 
admissible only in time of war or 
other international emergency, or 
when considerations of national pol- 
icy in the political or economic sphere 
outweigh the advantages of private 
trade and the freedom of the mar- 
ket place. 

In seeking fulfillment of the wants 
and desires of the American people 
through a more abundant foreign 
commerce, it is inevitable that we 
shall be confronted, in many lands, 
with national economic concepts dif- 
ferent from our own. These differ- 
ences will bring conflicts and diffi- 
culties which must be faced, and 
faced courageously, in the years that 
lie ahead. It is the cherished tradi- 
tion of the American people that we 
hold to the principles that have made 
our nation great, and that, as indi- 
viduals and as a nation, we be guided 
by these principles in solving the 
problems that lie before us. There 
can be no substitute, in the pursuit 
of the ends we have in view, for 
the initiative and resourcefulness of 
the tens of thousands of individual 
enterprisers who go out in the world 
to find the materials and the markets 
the American people need. 





October Cuban Imports Sharply Off 


Havana, Cuba.—Imports of United States flour into Cuba during Octo- 
ber dropped to the very small total of 5,769 200-lb bags, the smallest volume 
for any month in the past six years. The sharp drop is especially noticeable 
in comparison with the unusually heavy imports in the first nine months of 
1945, which had made three-quarter-annual imports far in excess of any to- 
tal annual imports on record. The October drop reflected the end of the 


special United States export subsidy on shipments to Cuba. 


Complete de- 


tails of Cuban imports of flour from the United States over a period of years 
are shown in the accompanying table. 
CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 








1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
January .......... 91,255 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 
February ......... 95,099 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248.140 
MRO 86 i sce ces 98,979 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 
MME. 6 ccnciivne bop 97,339 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 
pe Se Se! 115,287 109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 
DMM: 5 otis Sesvtase 75,890 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 $20,731 
WU 95 5 5b .0953 90% 58,782 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,63 
Pe Fe eee eee 60,661 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 335 
September ........ 66,411 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 10h 

GAGE ois seneass 88,074 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,7 
a 
Sub-totals ....° 847,777 938,501 1,237,034 1,291,957 1,196,882 2,269,931 
November ........ 86,336 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 eee 
December ........ 93,307 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,394 vent 
a * 

Wetele vssvst 1,027,420 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,468,294 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 





933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


EE 








141 W. Jackson Bivd. 


For Remodeling or Reflowing 
Your Mill— Consult with 


W. D. McLEAN 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Chicago, Il. 





4 West Madison St. 
ae : 











The Country Stonreheener 


By the ARKANSAS FLOUR SALESMAN 








FEW years ago Old Hickory, 

Ark., had its own postoffice and 
as such it was listed among the vil- 
lages, towns and cities of this state. 
Now the mail comes out of Hatties- 
ville. The name Old Hickory still 
lingers, but it isn’t recorded in Rand- 
McNally. There are two crossroads 
—a farm home and a very nice store 
all belonging to my good friend Main 
Hawkins. 

Main started his store in 1926 and 
since then has been selling groceries, 
feed, fertilizer and hardware to about 
100 families close by. You can’t find 
a store in your city that is as neat, 
clean and well run as this store of 
Mr. Hawkins’. I was truly taken 
a-back when I first walked in here 
two years ago. Solid concrete floor, 
swept and scrubbed clean. The left- 
hand side is given over to dry goods 
and allied merchandise, all arranged 
very neatly as if on display in some 
large wholesale house. 

The right-hand portion of the store 
is for groceries, and here you see 
something new to these country 
stores. Main has his shelves built 
like steps, and each step filled with 
grocery items. All canned goods are 
lined up as for inspection, and all 
items clean—no dust. The front cor- 
ner is reserved for his office. 

At one side of the store, in the 
rear section, is a large bench en- 
closed to the floor, and up on this 
bench the flour stock is stacked in 
evenly spaced tiers. Main carries 
two brands, both Kansas _ hard 
wheats, and a total stock on hand 
of about 35 to 40 bbls. I’ve never 
seen a torn, dirty or mouse-chewed 
sack of flour in this store, and this 
pays dividends because Main isn’t 
bothered with buggy or wormy flour 
during the summer months. 

In the center rear section is a 
large group of enclosed bins, and in 
these. are carried open stocks of 
nails, chain; horse and mule shoes 
and general hardware of small sizes. 
All well buckets, horse collars, tugs 
and harness parts are suspended from 
hooks in the ceiling. A few rolls 
of barbed or woven wire are stacked 
in one corner. Out back is a fair- 
ly large warehouse: where all feed, 
fertilizer, roofing and surplus wire 
fencing are kept. Main wants to 
build a larger storeroom, and when 
he does I’ll fill it! 


As in all country stores the stove 
seems to be the center of attrac- 
tion, and around it are placed empty 
nail kegs for seats—but if you light 
your pipe you put the burnt match 
IN the stove or waste box and you 
don’t spit your tobacco juice on the 
floor or stove. Special box for that, 
too. 

Main moves about $1,200 worth of 
merchandise a month. He is 42 years 
of age. Born right here in this 
farming area. His personal appear- 
ance goes right along with his store. 
Whenever I have called here I’ve al- 
ways found him neatly dressed and 
clean-shaven. He always greets you 
with a grand smile and twinkling 
eyes. 

The usual run of farming in the 
South used to be cotton growing, 
but like all progressive farmers, 
those in this area have switched to 
grass and stock. Main. has under 
wire about 1,000 acres of good grass 
land and in this he is building up 
a good herd of about 100 registered 
Hereford cattle. 

I get a big kick out of visiting 
with Main. You can always find two 
or more farmers in here whenever 
you call, and when two get together 
they start swapping horses, mules, 
cattle or hound dogs. I can’t give 
you all the details of a “swap deal,” 
but it’s fun to listen to. They all 
seem to start the same way. The 
men just gather in here and the 
first thing you know one speaks up 
and asks the other what he wants 
for a certain horse. The ball has 
been put in motion and it rolls on 
and on and on. One morning this 
was my first call of the day, and 
when I arrived a deal had just start- 
ed, whereby one of the men had 
swapped off a good team of horses. 
Before I left this same team was in 
the process of changing hands. again. 
That afternoon I came back by this 
way so I stopped to see how (the 
swapping was going on. I got in on 
the tail end of the deal—the original 
owner of the team had his team back 
again and they had never been out 
of the pasture! How many men at 


one time “owned” the team, I don’t 
know, but all seemed satisfied that 
each man got the best of the bar- 
gain. 
ping” 


Around Old Hickory “swap- 
is big business, next to farming. 





Main Hawkins of Old Hickory, Ark. 







ENRICHES FLOUR 


© SAFELY 
e UNIFORMLY 
¢ ECONOMICALLY 





Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 





Sr kets Division 


seed CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


0 VARICK ST., 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS @[NIAGARA cna 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING aia 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


? 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








The Hallmark", 
of Quality : 







As COMPANY ,.* 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Except for sales made to 
the army and a fairly good run of export 
business, little new flour business is being 
done. Bakers and family flour buyers 
do not show much interest in booking and 
mills generally have not pressed sales. 

. Average sales of southwestern hard win- 
ter wheat mills amounted to around 70% 
of capacity last week, compared with 33% 
in the preceding week and 47% a year ago. 

Most buyers appear to be fairly well 
booked and not concerned about possible 
subsidy removal, while millers are wor- 
ried over the growing tightness of the 
wheat market. This, plus the shortage of 
boxcars, and labor unrest throughout the 
country, makes them wary of booking be- 
yond the levels of their original unfilled 
order position when the subsidy started. 

Clears continue scarce and firm, with 
feed manufacturers furnishing a good out- 
let and fair interest shown by others. 

Export interest continued very strong, 
but volume of actual bookings was less 
than might have been done, largely be- 
cause mills could not offer much for early 
shipment. Scattered sales were made gen- 
erally throughout Latin America, and there 
was some interest in buying for the Orient. 
Cuba bought a few moderate lots, and in- 
dications were that business from the 
island would expand sharply by the mid- 
dle of December, regardless of the out- 
come of the current special subsidy negotia- 
tions. 

With boxcars still short, production fell 
off moderately from the previous week 
to 87% of. capacity. 

Quotations Nov. 17, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.20@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.31@3.41, standard patent 
$3.25@3.31, straight grade $3.20@3.31, first 
clears $3.10@3.15, second clears and low 
grade $2.75@2.90, soft winter short patent 
$3.45@3.55, cake flour $4.15@4.20, standard 
grade $3.25@3.35. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 8 quiet, 10 slow and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: With a range of 45 to 
150%, flour sales averaged 62% compared 


with 73% the previous week and 53% a 
year ago. Bakers took three fourths of 
bookings and the family trade the _ re- 


mainder. Operations averaged 62% com- 
pared with 78% a week ago. Prices closed 
unchanged to 10c higher. Quotations, sacks, 
delivered Oklahoma rate points, Nov. 17: 
hard wheat short patent $4@4.43, soft 
wheat short patent $4@4.43, standard pat- 
ent $3.90@4.23, bakers short patent $3.75, 
bakers standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Sales last week were good, as 
they have been for several weeks. Ship- 
ping instructions also were good. Produc- 
tion continues at.a maximum. Prices re- 
main the same. Quotations Nov. 17: fam- 
ily short patent $3.95, standard patent 
$3.75, bakers short patent $3.41, high pro- 
tein $3.31, fancy clears $3.05, and low 
grade clears $2.85. 

Wichita: As the boxcar shortage eased 
somewhat, Wichita mills increased opera- 
tion to an over-all average of 95% as 
compared with 78% for the previous week. 
Shipping directions also showed an» in- 
crease, averaging 100% of capacity. Sales 
were slow, ranging from 25 to 100% of 
capacity for a general average of 51%. 

Hutchinson: Although interest was fair- 
ly tepid, volume of new bookings last week 
was reasonably satisfactory, owing to round 
lot contracts and sale of Green Dot flour 
to -the government. Shipping directions 
eased but the car situation was only slight- 
ly improved. 

Salina: Demand for flour is only fair 
with mills not pushing sales on account 
of the tight situation in wheat and the 
lack of boxcars for shipping the finished 


product. Shipping directions are very 
good. 
Texas: With wheat so high relative to 


ceilings and now. almost unobtainable, mills 
are only trying to keep regular trade sup- 
plied; bookings generally only 15 to 20% 
of capacity, 25% in some cases, and aside 
from a trickle of export business through 
established channels, about all family flour. 
Operations in most cases are 75 to 80% 
of capacity; a few mills still running at 
full capacity but they are materially re- 
ducing their backlog of orders. No com- 
plaints of labor shortage, nor of inade- 
quate supply of cars for loading flour and 
feed. Quotations Nov. 17: family flour, 
extra high patent $4.10@4.25, high patent 
$3.85@4, standard bakers, under .44% ash, 
ceiling $3.52, first clears $2.90@3.05, de- 
livered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Considering the volume of 
flour business booked earlier in the month, 
inquiry continues surprisingly good. Bak- 
ers, large and small, apparently want to 
add to their holdings and more business 
could be done if mills were willing to 
accept it. But most of them say hey have 
booked all they consistently can, in light 


of the uncertainty surrounding the sub- 
sidy. 

Shipping directions have fallen off. There 
is said. to be very little delinquent busi- 
ness on mill books any more, and millers 
can see signs of business becoming more 
normal again. 

A number of northwestern mills partici- 
pated in the army green dot flour business 
Placed last week, but the maximum “quan- 
tity given any one company seems to 
have been 20,000 bags. It is understood 
the army bought around 500,000 bags for 
European relief. There are also rumors 
that Great Britain and other European 
countries bought 20,000 tons of 80% ex- 
traction flour last week, but apparently 
none of this business was placed with 
Minneapolis companies. 

The regular export trade is quiet. The 
French government bought a limited quan- 
tity for its possessions in West Africa, 
the Indies and Guiana, enough to keep 
this buyer out of the market for a couple 
of months. Most Latin-American mar- 
kets are said to be well supplied for the 
time being. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last week 
represented about 75% of their capacity, 
against a little over 200% a week earlier, 
and 102% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 19: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 


wheat $3.30@3.54 

Interior mills, including Duluth: No new 
flour business of importance developed last 
week, but this was not unexpected because 
of heavy bookings the first of the month. 
Some of the larger country mills say they 
cannot sell much flour because they can- 
not buy the necessary wheat, due to the 
increasing car shortage. Demand for mill- 
feed continues urgent. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Most reports last week were 
that flour business was quiet and of routine 
type. There were a few belated pur- 
chases of round lots, but most of the busi- 
ness was confined to one- and two-car 
orders. A few mills were out of the mar- 
ket and several weeks behind on deliv- 
eries. Shipping directions continued good. 
Family flour sales were scattered. Most 
jobbers are pretty well supplied and no 
improvement in the demand is expected 
for several weeks. Deliveries were rather 
slow. Quotations Nov. 17: spring top pat- 
ent $3.45@3.57, standard patent $3.35@ 
3.47, first clear $3.20@3.30, second clear 
$2, family flour $4.51; hard winter short 
patent $3.45@3.57, 95% patent $3.35@3.47, 
first clear $2.85@3.22; soft winter short 
patent $3.45@4.31, standard patent $3.05@ 
4.06, first clear $2.90@3.15. 

St. Louis: Mills reported flour sales as 
consisting of scattered lots last week. 
There were no large parcels of record. 
Bakers were the principal buyers, with a 
scattering of family sales for prompt to 
120 days’ shipment. A good demand con- 
tinued for high protein clears, with of- 
ferings light. Low proteins were of- 
fered more freely than of late, but at firm 
prices. Jobbers reported the trade was 
showing little interest, as most buyers are 
booked up for the time being. Orders 
placed on the books were for small lots 
to take care of present wants. 

Central states mills reported some im- 
provement in new bookings. Bakery and 
family trade showed more interest than 
of late. Prices hold firm to the ceiling. 

Quotations Nov. 17: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight 
$3.80, family short patent $4.35, straight 
and 95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
winter bakery patent $3.50, family patent 
$3.65@3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: Sales of flour have fallen off, 
but millers have all the flour booked for 
forward delivery that they particularly 
care to take on in view of the subsidy 
situation and car _ shortages. Mills are 
operating at about. maximum levels. Wheat 
movement is not large. Farmers are hold- 
ing back, and all wheat everywhere is 
tight against the ceiling. Buyers of flour 
longer so certain that prices of 


are no 
wheat may work lower and have been 
more disposed to cover future require- 
ments, 

Cleveland: Generally speaking, the de- 
mand for flour is very good. Withdraw- 


als are increasing to the extent that job- 


bers are several days behind with de- 
liveries. 
Bakers, both large and small, are en- 


joying a capacity business. They are not 
very happy about .bread prices and feel 
that the OPA should advance bread prices 
at least 1c per loaf. 
Some new contracts were consummated 
this week, but nothing very startling. 
Mills were not very anxious for new 
business. Most mills were asking ceiling 
prices. A shortage of cotton bags is caus- 
ing some mills a great deal of concern. 
Demand for family flour continues and 
no doubt will until next spring. 
Quotations Nov. 17: spring wheat high 
gluten $3,86, short patent $3.70@3.76, stand- 


ard $3.55@3.66, first clear $3.40@3.55; hard 
wheat short patent $3.60@3.70, standard 
patent $3.50@3.60; soft wheat patent high 
ratio $4.20@4.53, standard $3.55@3.65. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour business is very quiet. 
Buyers still are well covered for some 
time ahead and show little interest in 
making new commitments. There is no 
urge to sell flour in view of the recent 
good bookings and the fact that new 
sales, even at ceiling prices, are not en- 
tirely satisfactory from a recovery stand- 
point. Mills are comfortably situated on 
directions. Good business from government 
orders for relief abroad is anticipated in 
the very near future. Clears are scarce and 
firm in price. 

Quotations Nov. 17, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, 
spring first clear $3.55; hard winter short 
patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.45; soft winter short patent $3.81, first 
clear $3.30. 

New York: The flour market last week 
settled down to a small routine business, 
with a few fill-in orders from medium- 
sized and large bakers who had not en- 
tirely covered their needs early in the 
month. The rank and file were adequate- 
ly covered for some time and saw nothing 
to induce buying. Mills did not push sales 
and the possibility of subsidy discontinu- 
ance caused confusion. Prices were ad- 
vanced to ceilings by most mills and such 
flours as clears and high glutens were 
nearly out of the market, and cake grades 
sparingly offered. The only volume sales 
were those made for export. Large grain 
houses were actively interested in these 
and there also was foreign government 
buying in which the Holland Purchasing 
Commission participated. 

Quotations Nov. 17: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.50@3.70; southwestern short patents 
$3.80@3.85, standard patents $3.65@3.75, 
clears $3.45@3.55; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $3.65@3.77, Pacific coast $3.77 
@3.79. 

Boston: New flour business is unusually 
dull, neither buyers nor sellers displaying 
any real desire to do business. Mill offer- 
ings are light because of uncertainty over 
the date when subsidy payments will cease. 
Some mill expectations are that notice will 
be given in February that payments will 
end on June 30, 1946, but the possibility 
that the termination date may be earlier 
causes hesitancy on the part of mill agents 
to accept bookings beyond 120 days. Mean- 
while, the baking trade is equally hesi- 
tant to increase present holdings and is 
satisfied to buy only enough flour to fill 
in 120-day requirements. The result was 
that sales during the past week were lim- 
ited to minimum carlot orders, mostly 
northwest patents. Family flour sales are 
light, due to slow movement of stocks from 
retail shelves. Shipping directions are 
slower, since buyers are working toward 
light year-end inventories. Mill quota- 
tions are at ceilings or slightly lower. 
Quotations Nov. 17: spring high gluten 
$3.95@3.97, short patent $3.84@3.87, stand- 
ard patent $3.74@3.77, first clears $3.55@ 
3.60; southwestern short patent $3.84@ 
3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77; Texas 
short patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent 


$3.74@3.77; soft winter patent $3.70@3.80, 
straight $3.60@3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. 
Philadelphia: While there has been no 


activity in the demand for flour the past 
week, there is decided strength to the tone 
of the market. Prices in most cases are 
at ceilings. Mills are being forced to hold 
for extreme top figures, owing to the 
strength in cash wheat and the uncertainty 
regarding the life of the subsidy. Offer- 
ings are very light in volume, this cau- 
tion on the part of the mills emanating 
from a desire to protect their subsidy 
position, so as to avoid excessive sales 
which could not be absorbed within the 
prescribed 120-day limit. Since there is 
no assurance as to just when the subsidy 
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will end, perhaps in advance of June 39 
if officials should deem the time propi- 
tious, the anxiety compels mills to keep ag 
close check on their backlogs. Jobbers 
and bakers, having recently stocked up for 
near wants, are operating only in a small 
way to tide over immediate needs. 

Quotations Nov. 17: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter 
straights nearby $3.45 @3.50. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buyers are displaying 
little interest in making new commitments, 
Most of them are well covered, in many 
instances for 90 to 120 days. Sales the 
past week were light to bakers and also 
to jobbers of family flour. Notwithstand- 
ing the light sales, prices advanced ic, 
Bakers are extremely busy and concern 
about shortages of sugar and shortening 
is mounting. Directions continue good. Car 
shortage is seriously retarding deliveries, 

Quotations Nov. 17: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.50@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.75@ 
3.80, standard $3.65@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
first clear $3.55@3.60; soft winter bakers 
rey flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 

@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70;  sasaaed coast 
iH oe: 73, family flour $4@4.7 


THE SOUTH 

Nashville: Millers and flour brokers re- 
port that new flour sales last week were 
limited to an occasional lot or so, princi- 
pally patents, for immediate or reasonably 
prompt shipment. Outbound shipments to 
merchants, jobbers and wholesalers in the 
South and Southeast vary from fair to 
good, although many merchants still indi- 
eate that the continued scarcity of short- 
ening is having a detrimental effect on the 
sale of family flour. Hogs have been 
killed in a small way in some sections 
recently and this will probably relieve 
the lard situation some. Bakers picked 
up a few lots of special grades of flour. 
Prices are unchanged from a week ago. 

Quotations Nov. 17: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.69; soft wheat cake flour, not over 
-41% ash $4.02; soft wheat cake fiour, 
-41% or more ash $3.79; short patent fam- 
ily flour $5.10@5.20, standard patent $4.95 
@5.10, straight $4.70@4.95, clear $4.25@ 
4.55. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are 
fully booked up with flour orders until the 
end of the year. The January price for 
export has not yet been announced so no 
flour business for that month is possible. 
In the meantime mills can take’ on no 
more orders as their capacities are fully 
booked up. The West Indies did a little 
more buying during the week, but that 
was the only active market. Domestic 
trade goes along steadily with little change 
from week to week. This business is ac- 
tive and normal quantities are being sold. 
Ceilings are still effective in home mar- 
kets and the export price is_ stabilized 
monthly. Quotations Nov. 17: for export, 
government regulation flour $11.35 per 280 
lbs, Atlantic winter ports; top patents for 
use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, 
track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. 

Winter wheat flour trade is fair. The 
requirements of biscuit and pastry manu- 
facturers are well cared for. Barbados 
bought a moderate quantity of this flour 
recently. The price is too high for any 
large volume of export business. Ceiling 
prices prevail. Quotations Nov. 17: stand- 
ard grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $6:25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian sea- 
board, plus equalization fee of $1.75. 

Delivery of winter wheat is slow. Farm- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


(Canadian quotations 


per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ............ $3.45 @3.57 
Spring standard patent ......... 3.35 @3.47 
Species. Great GOA © 0.05 vcevrecvve 3.20@3.30 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.45 @3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.35 @3.47 
Hard winter first clear ........ 2.85 @3.22 
Soft winter short patent ...... 3.45@4.31 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.05 @4.06 
Soft winter first clear ........ 2.90 @3.15 
Rye flour, white ............... 4.79@4.95 
og A a, ae ere yg ee 3.90 @4.34 
Meemete, NG Fb oss cwedisccces +++ @3.75 

New York 
Spring first patent ............ tt. ..@3.95 
Spring standard patent ........ 3.70 @3.75 
Springs Beet CPAP vi-rescccvcoces 3.50@3.70 
Hard winter short patent ..... 3.80@ 3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.65 @3.75 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.45@3.55 
Soft winter short patent ....... -@. 
Soft winter straight ........... 3. 65@3. 77 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).. 3.77@3.79 
Soft winter first clear ......... -@. 
Bare  GOUGy  WRARE: phescccesccccee 5.04@5.15 
2 Se RR eee eos Pee 
Seemetine, NE 1 ceccscscccccens -@4.03 

Seattle §S. Francisco 

Family patent ...... 2 CEP ee. BexkGres e 
Soft winter straight... A svv@ be. 
. Sr er +) Mae eee ee OS 
Dakota std. patent... ...@... ae a 
Montana std. patent. ...@... SCO Ose 


a Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
-@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.80 
- @3.34 a Mee «+. @3.50 1). @3.70 
3.00@3.10 60 @ ex. oe wes . @3.55 
-@... 3.25@3.31 «+. @3.50 . - @3.80 
1..@... 3.20@3.31 3.50@3.55 -@3.70 
-+-@... 3.10@3.15 2.85@3.35 - @34 
+++@... 3.45@3.55 -@4.05 ..- @3.81 
oo-@... 3.26@3.36 ++ -@4.35 oe @ ave 
et Poe .@. 3.32@3.75  ... @3.30 
4.85@4.95 ...@. -@5.30 @5.05 
4.25@4.40 nee ee @ 4.80 . @4.55 
..-@3.62 .@. @3.99 - @3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland {Nashville 
$...@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $3.70@3.76 $...@->+: 
++-@3.73 3.74@3.77 3.55@3.66 oes @ eee 
3.55@3.65 3.55@3.60 3.40@3.55 oe @ vee 
«++@3.83 3.84@3.87 3.60@3.70 ...@--: 
be phe 3.74@3.77 3.50@3.60 -+-@ one 
.@.. a es “eT 
.@. 3.70@3.80 4.20@4.53 @4.69 
+3. 4503. 50 3.60@3.70 3.55@3.65 4.70@4.9 
.@.. PS ee Se ae: 
@. 3.50 @ 3.60 BS ee 4.250465 
5.10 @5.20 ine aes 20@5.30 .-@. 
vee @ vee 2ee@.. 4.60@4.70 ...@- 
-@4.03 ...@... ° ern Jatt 
Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ .@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clear{ -@3.30  ...@-+ 
Spring exports§ .... --@11.35 ...@-+ 
Ontario soft aaa -@5.50 ...@-: 
Ontario exports§ . -@6.25 ..-@+ 


*Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices basis, f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft 


winter wheat flour. 
§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens, 


**In cottons, Fort William basis, 


tSecondhand cottons. 198-Ib cottons. 
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ers are allowing marketings to decline. 
It is possible in view of the small acre- 
age for next season that more than usual 
of this grain will be held on farms. The 
ceiling is the price. Quotations Nov. 17: 
pest grades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 
which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points in Ontario. ; 

Winnipeg: Apart from small lots sold 
to the West Indies and Philippines, there 
was no export business reported in Canadi- 
an flour last week. Domestic trade con- 
tinues on a good scale, and supplies are 
moving as freely as transportation facili- 
ties will permit. All western mills are 
pooked up to the end of the year. Quota- 
tions Nov. 17: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $5.30 cottons, second 
patents $4.80, second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 

Vancouver: Volume of flour sales to 
stores and small bakeries here continues 
to show a drop, due to the almost com- 
plete absence of shortening. Prospects of 
any early improvement are very poor and 
many of the smaller bakeshops are closing 
down for several days at a time. 

On the other hand, the larger bakeries 


concentrating on bread manufacture are. 


steady supplies of flour. Stocks 


taking 
are ample for all needs and hard wheat 
flour prices are unchanged at ceiling prices. 


Cash 
of Nov. 17: first patents $5.40, second pat- 


ents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Soft wheat flour from Ontario mills is 
in fair supply here, but demand for cake 
and pastry manufacture has been reduced 
due to the shortening situation. Prices to 
the trade are firm at $7.50. 

There continues to be no change in the 
export picture here. Shippers are receiv- 
ing numerous inquiries from countries bor- 
dering on the Pacific, but so far no steam- 
ship tonnage has been made available for 
these shipments. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Rye 
flour prices last week reached a 20-year 
high level, but did not bring in any busi- 
ness to the mills. Bulk of business re- 
ported was of the l.c.l. variety, with only 
an occasional carlot order, and no big 
buying at all. The rye market got away 
from the bakers this year and compara- 
tively few have their needs covered. Many 
are supplying their week-to-week wants 
from mill warehouse stocks, and not wor- 
rying about the future. Quotations are 
down about 18c from high point. Pure 
white rye flour $4.85@4.95 sack, in cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $4.75 


@4.85, pure dark $4.25@4.40. 
Philadelphia: The market is somewhat 
irregular on rye flour, but further net 


advances of about 25c sack noted at one 
time, with some slight easing taking place 


ear quotations for 98's cottons as 
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later in the week. While offerings are 
not heavy, they are fully adequate, as buy- 
ers are reluctant to pay ruling asking 
prices and operating only as impelled by 
immediate needs. White patent $5.10@5.20. 


New York: Rye flour business was dull 
as the trade fought the high levels and 
bought only where the flour was abso- 
lutely needed. Quotations: pure white pat- 
ents $5.04@5.15. 


Buffalo: Sale of rye flours has been good 
but buyers are interested only in covering 
immediate needs. Supply is ample. Trend 
is firm. Quotations, cottons: white $5.05, 
medium $4.95, dark $4.55. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices advanced 
sharply. It looks as though buyers will 
be forced into the market soon, regardless 
of. price, because trade requirements are 
only fractionally covered. Directions good. 


Rye flour, fancy white $5@5.10, medium 
$4.90@5. 
Cleveland: Slight reaction in this week’s 


rye market has not changed the rye flour 
situation. Jobbers and bakers are only pur- 
chasing for their immediate needs, If the 
price of rye flour remains at the present 
figure there will be less used unless OPA 
allows the baker to advance his price 
on rye bread. Quotations: patent white 
rye flour $5.20@5.30, medium rye flour 
$5.10@5.20, dark rye flour $4.50@4.70. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 3c last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions were slow. 
Pure white flour $5.30, medium $5.20, dark 
$4.80, rye meal $5.05. 

Chicago: Rye prices were again higher 
last week, with business limited to single 
car orders. Buyers in the main backed 
away from the high prices. They only 
took on actual and pressing needs. Di- 
rections continue good; white patent rye 
$4.79@4.95, medium $4.65@4.80, dark $3.90 
@ 4.34, 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Sales of rolled oats and oatmeal 
are at peak levels for the fall months. 
This is all domestic business as no export 
demand has been reported recently. Prices 
are at the ceiling. Quotations: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There was little change in the 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal last 
week. Colder weather has brought about 
increased sales on the domestic market, 
but there is no suggestion of export busi- 
ness. Supplies are sufficient to meet the 
demand. Quotations Nov. 17: rolled oats 
in 80-lb sacks $3.25, in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 19 at $5.05 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec May 
Nov. 13 172% 172% 180% 180% coes Beem boee ad us 172 172 
Nov. 14 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 172 172 
Nov. 15 172% 172% 180% 179% 170% 170% 172 172 
Nov. 16 172% 172% 180% 179% 170% 170% 172 172 
Nov. 17 172% 172% 180% 180 170% 170% 172 170 
Nov. 19 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 172 172 
- CORN: . rc OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 13 eee > reer 118% 118% otae 73% 74% 68% 70 
Nov. 14 118% 118% 74% 75% 69 70% 
Nov. 15 118% 118% 73% 74% 67% 68% 
Nov. 16 118% 118% 74% 75% 68% 69% 
Nov. 17 118% 118% 76% 76% 70 10% 
Nov. 19 118% 118% vows eee 716% 16% 70% 10% 
RYE , ¢ FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 13 ... 185 175 183% 174 oes ‘860 ove so cow odes 
Nov. 14... 181% 172% 179 169% 
Nov. 15 ... 179% 170% 176% 165% 
Nov. 16 ... 182% 172% 174% 166 
Nov. 17 ... 187% 177% 179% 171 
Nov. 19 ... 192% 182% 184% 176 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, 
date of a year ago: 


in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Nov. 10, and corresponding 





-—Wheat—, ——Corn—, ——Oats——, ——Rye—._ -—-Barley— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Semore 4 ise eed ts 3,690 4,931 51 196 34 23 366 85 4 8 
BG Seer ei 63 -s x* ate a" Ts 358 © - wk 
SO... eal eeein.s 6,127 12,280 6 17 6,687 4,948 13 637 621 889 
mront siti. ik 1,465 3,539 +2 4: eee 453 nd a 82 os 
Re SR 3,689 7,792 420 2,256 6,879 2,177 1,555 9,275 1,274 1,931 
mroat «wadetaiies ° 926 ae as - 307 2 ee sa as 
lo BBR) ose 17,336 14,741 67 155 4,251 3,643 72 667 4,342 9,240 
Pere Worth 30.255. 5 7,077 14,296 169 114 650 115 27 42 61 121 
Gabvmston . ica face 1,361 3,984 ie Py is és oe 10 ee 
Hutchinson .......... 10,476 11,484 a “y % as 4 670 
Indianapolis avoids «s 1,958 2,092 177 (1,414 262 111 13 35 36 ca 
— Clty aiaie-aiee 31,869 30,914 525 553 1,516 167 153 232 192 1,375 
Mi Waukee 1. i ieee 461 1,488 5 17 ee 1 .. 4,329 3,959 
New enDolis PF Mele MR 3,330 17,943 76 215 13,467 2,097 1,037 1,770 7,302 9,393 
Nee Orleans ..ieiss. 1,058 893 6 1,099 10 83 31 ‘ta és 58 
Caneh work joes ot 1,100 842 94 9 576 2 1 1 1 
coe Sey ke 11,380 10,542 1,754 1,053 2,882 1,360 216 94 380 1,445 
Phil ee ee ots §13 198 121 5 rae bs a 181 
adelphia ......... 1,623 1,581 29 138 ya 17 316 Ae s a 
aan o Viet ie 4,964 4,619 225 299 1,952 228 16 47 91 290 
Bt F Wity “csp Sales 47 253 735 258 611 270 3 2 1 55 
— RPS OE 3,681 3,721 179 169 1,342 447 2 12 88 101 
" fe OS 6,459 6,714 A 2 45 - 60 174 
RE tae 487 350 oP 305 ay ee “ 
ets cee + 120,275 156,438 4,716 8,390 42,802 16,456 


4,180 12,900 19,544 29,224 
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WHICH Is BEST For your 





HE flours represented by these laboratory charts are 
identical in ash and protein quantity—but they are far 
from alike in quality. Picking the wrong one for your shop 
will quickly throw your production schedules “off the beam.” 
That’s one way that Kelly-Erickson Service can keep 
you out of trouble. Knowing your shop conditions, we can 
select for you flour with the characteristics that your par- 
ticular situation requires. Our laboratory flour studies are 
valuable to you. 

Kelly-Erickson Service saves you plenty of priceless 
time, too, in handling all the troublesome details of flour 
purchasing. You are free then to concentrate on your im- 
portant merchandising and production problems. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA, INE BRAS KA 





om 





y, 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
Vv 








BAG SALESMAN 


Intelligent, aggressive man to travel 
State of Mississippi, representing large 
corporation already established in the 
territory, contacting wholesale grocers, 
feed and fertilizer manufacturers, also 
oil mills. Must own automobile. We 
pay traveling expenses, plus auto mile- 
age. Good opportunity and good sal- 
ary for right party, permanent con- 
nection. Applications confidential. Re- 
ply 7621, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED 


Warehouse, Packing and Shipping 
Foreman. Sober, honest, industrious, 
experienced, capable of organizing, 
hiring, firing, supervising; maintaining 
clean, waste-free premises; accurate, 
efficient packing, loading and _ ship- 
ping operations. Permanent highly 
paid position in 1,200-sack flour mill 
in Texas’ finest residential town. Ad- 
dress 7623, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED—SECOND MILLER WHO UN- 
derstands dressing stones. State experi- 
ence and salary desired. Address 7620, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


HEAD MILLER WANTED—EXCELLENT 
opportunity for a young man capable of 
operating a spring wheat flour mill of 
400 bbls daily capacity. In reply state 
age, experience and salary expected. Mr. 
Sather, Doughboy Mills, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 





WANTED ‘POSITION WITH AG- 
gressive, ality miller. Territory, west- 


ern Pennsylvania. Thirty-five. Sales ex- 
perience, baking experience and knowl- 
edge of flours. Available from Armed 
Forces Service, Dec. 1, 1945. Address 
7628, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





A YOUNG MAN ABOUT 30 YEARS OF 
age, with some milling experience and 
engineering training, for a position as 
assistant to the superintendent of a large 
mill. Good opportunity for advancement. 
In reply state age, experience and salary 
expected. Address 7589, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv A SALTER SET 











LABORATORY-PRODUCTION MAN—PAST 
experience as chief chemist or superin- 
tendent of plants manufacturing corn 
meal, commercial feeds, soft, hard and 
spring wheat flours. Prefer position in 
either department with progressive or- 
ganization. Address 7614, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





New York Metropolitan Broker 
wants 
Spring Wheat Mill Connection 


Has well established trade re- 
quiring. good sized capacity mill. 
Excellent trade standing through- 
out Metropolitan area. Address 
Box 17619, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 
4, N. Y. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
he cot craatee torneo Vv 
FOR SALE—ONE 9’x30” DOUBLE STAND, 
collar oiling, shell bearing, style A, roll 
feed, high caliper Great Western roller 
mill. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 1522 
East High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
q Vv 7 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
+—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY 
v 
WANTED — ONE 100-BU HORIZONTAL 
wheat heater; three purifiers, 27 or 
32”x89”; one high speed 2-section sifter. 
W. D. McLean, 141 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Exporter, with offices in New 
York and Amsterdam, Holland, 
leaving for Europe prior to Janu- 
ary Ist, invites correspondence 
from mills interested in exporta- 
tion of flour to Holland and 
neighboring countries. 


A. DE SWAAN 


80 Wall Street New York City 5 
Hanover 2-2636 















































SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40. words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
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Minneapolis: Millfeed is still the least 
expensive item on the feed list, and pres- 
sure from the trade to buy seems to in- 
crease right along. Mixers and other large 
users apparently feel that millfeed at 
present ceilings would be a good purchase 
for long-deferred shipment, and would 
like to place orders now for next summer 
and fall delivery. Millers, however, are 
not accepting such _ business. They did 
book some a few months back for sliip- 
ment up to December of next year, buts 
increasing demand and changing condi- 
tions since then make future shipment 
bookings less attractive. If, for any rea- 
son, the ceiling should be removed, mill- 
feed might readily advance several dollars 
a ton. Lighter production has made the 
current supply even tighter than it was, 
and jobbers say free offerings have dis- 
appeared from the picture. Ceiling: $37.75. 


Kansas City: Offerings very scarce and 
most production is going on contracts and 
mixed car trade; output has dropped off 
somewhat and, in addition, boxcar short- 
ages are retarding shipments on previous 
sales, making the market even tighter 
than before; carlot ceiling $36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Brisk sales reported with 
no improvement in supplies. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, burlaps, carloads, for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.95; for northern deliveries: $1.90. 


Omaha: Market unchanged. Supply and 
demand are very heavy. Quotations: $36.50 
earlot, $37.50 l.c.l., ceilings. 

Wichita: Situation is tighter than at 
any previous time. Demand is far in ex- 
cess of production, which has dropped 
somewhat. Offerings are confined largely 
to old contracts. A substantial amount 
is being absorbed by the mixed car trade, 
with flour. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
straight cars $36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest was keen 
and a slight easing of the car shortage 
permitted mills to unload some of the ac- 
cumulations from warehouses. The mixed 
car trade was favored and some straight 
car buyers still await shipment on over- 
due contracts. Quotations: bran, mill run, 
gray shorts $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 


Salina: Business is exceptionally good 
with prices steady and supplies considerably 
below trade requirements. Ceiling prices 
continue for bran and shorts, 

Fort Worth: Reduced production deplet- 
ing available supplies while demand is in- 
creasingly urgent. Shipments on old con- 
tracts are getting further and further be- 
hind, Quotations, ceiling, carlots: wheat 
and grey shorts $42.20 sacked, delivered 
TCP; in mixed cars $1 per ton higher. 

Toledo: No telling where millfeed prices 
might go if it were not for the ceiling, 
and there is no indication of their sell- 
ing at below ceiling levels, $42.37 ton, 
bulk, f.o.b. Toledo for all kinds of millfeed. 

Cleveland: Feed remains very tight, not 
enough to go around. Demand is terrific 
with truckers as usual obtaining the most 
of it. All grades at ceiling prices, $42.90, 
ton. Mills are operating at full time, but 
there is a shortage of freight cars. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeed continues 
extremely heavy, with the curtailed output 
adding to the tightness of the millfeed 
situation. Quotations: all varietie . 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buff op eet ae 

Boston: Demand continues strong, par- 
ticularly for immediate requirements, but 
mill output is going largely to fill prior 
commitments, so that offerings are extreme- 
ly limited and insufficient to satisfy. de- 
mand. SBuyers’ interest in ground grains 
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FOR SALE 


1200 Bbl. Hard Wheat Flour Mill 


Good location on three rail lines. 
grain Northwest and Southwest. Approx. 50,000- 
bu grain storage. Now in full operation. 


Address inquiries: Adv. No. 7625, The North- 
western Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Minne- 


Originate 
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is limited to nearby needs, since they hope 
accelerated movement of corn will ease 
the tight situation. Mill quotations con. 
tinue at ceilings. Spring bran, midds, 
mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. — 

Philadelphia: Demand active and offer. 
ings light. Prices firmly maintained. Quo- 
tations: std. bran, pure spring, hard winter 
soft winter, std. midds., flour and red dog’ 
all .$44.84@45.34. j 

Pittsburgh: Demand heavy. Everyone 
wants millfeed of any type available anq 
eager to pay ceiling prices on anything 
offered. Past week corn was offered at 
ceiling price and all corn offered is eager. 
ly bought. Bran offerings slightly jp. 
creased the past week with ceiling price 


$44.85. Wheat, oats, barley continue plen. 
tiful. 
Nashville: Demand for millfeed cop. 


tinues heavy with offerings still limited, 
Most feed is sold in mixed cars with fiour, 
Prices on bran and shorts are $43.30@ 
44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville, ceilings. 

Ogden: Millfeed situation continues tight 
with storms stimulating orders and (de. 
mand steady, exceeding supply. Plants 
are operating to capacity seven days per 
week. Prices at ceiling. Quotations (un. 
changed): red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.0o.b, 
Ogden; Denver prices: $37, ceiling; Cali- 
fornia prices: $42.08 carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. 

Toronto: Millfeed is in strong demand. 
Although production is at record levels ali 
offerings are quickly snapped up and more 
could be used. Exports are held by re. 
strictions at about 5% of production. Quo- 
tations: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30,. midds. $33 ton, net cash terms: bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeed continue 
in excellent demand with supplies far short 
of requirements. Sales in the three prairie 
provinces are quite unimportant and the 
bulk of the run from western mills js 
going to eastern Canada. Quotations: Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50, 
Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Demand is showing improve- 
ment due to heavier fall feeding. Dealers 
are finding it somewhat easier to secure 
supplies from western mills but are un- 
able to maintain any volume of stocks on 
their floors. High price of feed grains 
is an important factor in the current heavy 
demand for millfeed. Prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Nov. 16, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








minals ...... 22,855 °1,649 7,338 10,828 
Private terminals oe oe 3 
va REE 22,855 1,649 7,378 10,832 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 7,720 as 548 234 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

Me eee ee 5,821 T 910 554 
Churchill .... <0 1,878 e« “ oe 
Prince Rupert 
VICCOPIG ~.ecicces 

| Sane 38,275 1,649 8,836 11,620 

Year ago 57,600 2,023 10,786 10,026 


Receipts during week— 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 5,811 160-°1,651 2,681 
. 7 16 





Pacific seaboard. 1,247 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OMe? Ge ave vee 19 a 44 141 
BMA. bet 0088 7,077 160 1,702 2,838 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.,-Pt. Arthur— 


CO errr 10,858 222 2,451 1,823 
PE é 40 Cibo o 0 17 2 49 25 
Pacific seaboard. 1,027 £ 9 6 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 











GFE. GIV. = 0 ssace 115 ee 33 . 
»., | Sener a 12,017 224 2,542 1,854 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 16, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 113,029 2,225 24,121 27,623 
Pacific seaboard. 10,487 i Sy 299 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div, ...... 464 aA 937 570 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1 to Nov. 16, 1945 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 140,101 1,926 28,995 19,732 

Pacific seaboard. 18,427 ss 945 71 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

eee ae 5,005 ate 152 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks’ of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Nov. 17, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

Minneapolis.. 395 296 387 72 5,183 3,014 
Duluth ..... 600 75 2 371 3,278 1,226 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


DULUTH 











OF LIVERPOOL 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 
wenceeiie: CHUBB & SON 


Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 








HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 


LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 


| GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. ™x%° 








66 Cremo” Just thecream Crookston Millin 


g Company 


of hard wheat. OROOKSTON, MINN. 


te 


an. 





ae 
MAONTANA Yi; 
4 KOU ¥ “We have contributed 
SAK Duk to the 
S eG American Bakers’ 
Foundation.” 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














7 





with Vitamins 
and Iron 


Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


YS Enriched | 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address EY ALL 







“HASTINGS” wince coven CABLE CODES 
Montreal \e ve CY ton 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








be 
T 





SINCE 180! : 
THE LEADING NAME @ 





CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT 1S Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


coe ge 


WHEAr. 
g OATS HEA 
oct! hs TONIK WHEar RTs 


D GE 
yita-B. WHEAT GERM CEREa; ip 



































BUFFALO — | 
ocive wows. ~The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sores "ror wu 






USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 
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CABLE: LAKURON 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS aa 


Internationally known as the seat of 


CANA DA @ R EK A M e T (; the famous Quebee Conference which 
; re J shaped the course of the war, Quebec, one 


of the oldest cities of the continent, has 
played an important part in history 
since 1608, when founded by Champlain. 
G & 3 AT W § Consisting of the Upper Town and 
T Lower Town, with a population largely 
French speaking, this city with, its 
beautiful, well-preserved French archi- 
R AT T L t tecture is a delight to the tourist. 
The Chateau Frontenac, built on the 
M ruins of old Chateau Saint-Louis, com- 
T L A N D mands the St. Lawrence and is known as 
one of the world’s famous hotels. 

id U ye '@) N Quebec’ owes its industrial importance 
to adjacent forests and abundant water 
power. Its fine harbour and large dry- 
docks make it an important ocean-going 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED em 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ©° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


a A A RS A ERNE RMN GRE AI 





eR ee st De MBP RPE RATER PI ROMEO NET Rae a, 





Sa 


~ JUTE 


. BAGS 
Fa 


COTTON 


Cat 











OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I 


JUTE KK A G 5 CoTTON 3 §[ sn. 
. BAGS 


IN CANADA COTTON 








— 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


MAPLE Le 


| wis 


y . 
| ’ 

















TORONTO, ONTARIO 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


et Sot a Cable 


Address— 


“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


SHaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 








MILLS AT . 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 









Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


RY -MOOSE JAW SASKAT 





















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4&2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* o 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 




















Since 1857 


James, Michardson & Sons 
bain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG +» CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” SSS 
















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 

























Cable Address; “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANAD A | 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT mi 4: ERAS 
529 Elevators in Manitoba. E xp orter 






UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 6% Kingz Street, Eust 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


eign Ng ee eae FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS : 





FORONTO, CANADA 
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BRANDS 





“WOODLAND” . =- 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 





“HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Mitt at SASKATOON, SaSK., CANADA 


eee ae 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 





Grain Shippers - 
Export and Domestic Domestic and Export 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 


and Transportation TORONTO ELEVATORS 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in y 
Export Flour Handling LIMITED 











Toronto Canada 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. CEREAL CUTTERS 
Canadian Agents Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada Standard the world over for cutting 
APPLETON & COX, INC., small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
American Agents KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 








lll John Street, New York 


———— 





Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
COATSWORTH & COOPER Members: Toronto Board of Trade 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
LIMITED Exporters 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 


G ral n and TORONTO 1, CANADA 














LIMITED 


and Importers 


a Pee 
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VANCOUVER EZ 
SE 


* ae 























Feeds 


Exporters 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


TORONTO, CANADA HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED . 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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ket Grains.-- 


ae line of feeds, field seeds 
co 


and hybrid corn. 

















LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD, 


CHICAGO 








One of the girl’s new boy friends 
was Calling on her for the first time. 

Girl’s Mother (while he was wait- 
ing for his date): I want you to un- 
derstand that we turn off the lights 
in this house at 10 o’clock. 


Young Man (enthusing): Gosh, 
that will be grand. I'll await that 
hour very impatiently, I assure you. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Betty: Last night I went to an 
army dance and became engaged to 
the cutest boy! 

Sally: How thrilling! What’s his 
name? 

Betty: But darling! You can’t ask 
a personal question like that right off. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Well, nurse, how is the patient?” 
“I gave him the figs you ordered, 
doctor, but he keeps on asking for 


dates.” 
¢¢ 


Sherlock Holmes: Ah, Watson, you 
have on your winter underwear. 

Watson: Marvelous, Holmes, mar- 
velous! How did you deduce that? 

Holmes: Well, you’ve forgotten to 
put on your trousers. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Smith: Yes, she’s married to a real 
estate agent and a good, honest fel- 
low, too. 

Jones: Great Scott! Bigamy? 


¢¢ ¢ 


Him: Well, I suppose you’re mad 
because I came home with this black 
eye last night. 

Her (sweetly): Not at all, dear. 
You may not remember it, but you 
didn’t have that black eye when you 
came home!—Vesta Jesta. 


¢¢ ¢ 


She: You deceived me before we 
were married. You told me you were 
well off. 

He: I was, but I didn’t know it. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Customer: Remember that ‘cheese 
you sold me yesterday? 

Grocer: Yes, madam. 

Customer: Did you say it was im- 
ported or deported? 


oe¢ ¢ 


Stout Lady (at service station): I 
want some oil. 

Eddie: What kind, heavy? 

‘Stout Lady: You impertinent pup! 
Keep your oil. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Your neighbors are honest, I 
hope?” someone asked the old negro. 

“Yassir, dey is.” 

“But you keep that loaded shotgun 
near your hen coop.” 

“Dat’s to keep ’em honest!” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Pvt. John: I want to buy a garri- 
son cap. 
Pvt. Don: That’s $5.90 and 50c 
for the tax. 


Pvt. John: What ya mean tacks? 
My hats stay on my head without 
being nailed. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


—— 





—-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 








— 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoxte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


623 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
a 





— 





P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cubs 





| 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJTLOQUR  ponesne 








31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorrracH,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
: LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


LONDON, E.C.3 | 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F, business much preferred, 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


_ WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 


Botolph House 
10, Eastcheap 


LONDON, E.C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Connections solicited for post-war business 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 





Cable Address: “Bijgrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxuiiip,’’ Dundee 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


aa ttaer ee Rng a ane & 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. | FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 


“VIGILANT” Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,"’ Glasgow 


5 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 








SKANDINAVISK’ MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 


Established 1833 IMPORTERS 





Cable Address: ‘“‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “Flourimport” 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











mail 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR res 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


We are 


buyers of FEED S of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Low Grades sna Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 


The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue OHICAGO, ILL. 








Cable Address: “CznTuRY” 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
, J. F. Reilly, Mer. 














Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








Tanner = Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
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i. the little sample of flour you send to our 




















rer laboratories — plus the experience and tech- 
ete nical service of your N-A Representative — 


goes a long way to solve your maturing, proc- 


essing and enriching problems. 


This sample should be a duplicate of the one 


you send to your mill or commercial labora- 


tory, so that a valuable comparison can be 


made. 


Novadel-Agene brings you not just a prod- 
uct — not just advice — but a complete flour 


service designed from technical know-how 


and developed by nationwide experience to 





give you, promptly and economically, prac- 


a tical answers to your problems. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9 ¢ NEW JERSEY 








‘Without a bit of bread even 


a palace is sad; with it, 


a pine tree 1S paradise”’ 


... Russian Proverb 
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